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THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND.—A Series of 
Articles will be commenced in the SPECTATOR in September, containing 
the history of each province in England so far as it is separate from that of 
the nation, its geography, its ethnology, and the special part it has borne in 
the national story. The Series will commence with “‘ The West Country,” the 
word province not being used as synonymous with county, but including any 
district visibly possessing a special, though provincial life. For example, 
the West Country forms such a district, and so do the Eastern Counties or 
the Midland, or Lancashire and Cheshire, cach having marked peculiarities 
of its own, which escape those who have not made them a subject of study. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—_o—— 


HE King of Prussia has given way, and the Bill for the an- 
nexation of Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, Nassau, and Frankfort 
has been introduced into the Prussian Chamber. It provides 
only that they be annexed, is in fact the mere legalization of a 
decree, but Count von Bismark explains that they are to be sub- 
ject to the Prussian Parliament, though local institutions may be 
maintained for a time. The Bill will be extended to Schleswig- 
Holstein, Hesse-Homburg, and North Franconia the instant 
peace is signed, and Prussia will then be complete from Jutland 
to the Main, excepting north Hesse Darmstadt, which has been 
preserved by an intrigue not without ramifications even in this 
country. ‘The total extinction of the Hanoverian dynasty is, how- 
ever, a good sound blow to divine right, and the war has already 
deprived some thirty members of the great family party of their 
“right” to misgovern everybody not descended from Henry the 
Lion. Wurtemberg and Baden, for reasons explained elsewhere, 
only pay fines, and Saxony is left not Prussian, not Saxon, and 
not anything else,—very much in the position of our own Channel 
Islands. It appears to be one of the secret stipulations that the 
King shall not take the title of “ Emperor of Germany,” which is in 
one way a good thing. The “friendly ” petty princes might have 
submitted to an Emperor, they are pretty sure to intrigue against 
an ally, and then they will be swept away. 
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The Prussian Chamber has proved itself even more placable 
than we expected. All the addresses we analyzed last week have 
been withdrawn and another submitted, the text of which has not 
reached England, but which “avoids all reference to former 
differences,” and, as we imagine, ignores the necessity for a bill 
of indemnity. ‘This draft has been accepted by the House almost 
unanimously, only twenty-five members voting against it—Herr 
Jacobi, who says the successes of Prussia injure Germany ; three 
extreme Liberals, who probably cannot bear not to convict the 
King of illegality ; the Poles, who are savage because Posen is to 
send deputies to the German Parliament; and the Catholics, who 
see quite clearly that a mighty Protestant Germany must be 
inimical to the Papal organization. The most real subject of 
anxiety now among the Liberals is the guarantee for freedom to 
be given to the German Parliament, and we suspect strongly that 
private assurances on this point have been given by the Premier. 
At all events, the leading Liberals seem content with him, and 
suspicious of everybody else. 





The cholera, we are rejoiced to observe, is rapidly decreasing. 
In the week ending August 18 the deaths have fallen from 781 
to 455, and the decrease is still going on. The disease remains 
almost entirely within its original area, namely, the district sup- 
pliel with water from the Old Ford reservoirs. In the only | 


be punished, nor will the water be purified, nor will any person 
be allowed to interfere with their monopoly. They would not, 
even if the mortality were ten times as great, as all directors in 
the House would vote in a body against “confiscation.” What 
are human lives compared with dividends ? 


The debt of the United States amounted on Ist August, 1566, 
to 554,083,000/., being twenty-five millions less than it was on the 
same date in the year before,—perhaps the most astounding fact 
in the whole history of finance. ‘This American people, which, 
according to the Times and the Club-men, was about to be 
insolvent, has in the year, after a tremendous war, and with hali 
its territory disorganized, raised a revenue greater than that of 
Great Britain, paid every expenditure, and paid off twenty-five 
millions of debt, reducing the total nearly one-twentieth. At this 
rate the war debt will disappear in twenty years, or allowing for 
the usual rate of American increase, in twelve, a fact we recom- 
mend to those who believe that democracy always repudiates. 
Mr. Gladstone, remembering his poor little half-million, must feel 
terribly envious; but then anything in the way of taxation can 
be done with a nation which will allow individual incomes to be 
published in the newspapers—a practice which strikes Englishmen, 
whose habit is to exaggerate their incomes to their friends and 
depreciate them to the tax-collectors, as absolutely revolutionary. 





The British Association opened its annual session at Notting- 
ham on Wednesday, the 22nd inst., Mr. W. R. Grove, Q.C., giving 
the inaugural address. It was a singularly striking one, his point 
being the “continuity” of nature, which he illustrated first of 
all from astronomy, alleging that the old idea of vast blank 
spaces in the universe had been dispelled, science indicating 
bodies in our solar system varying in size from Jupiter, which is 
1,240 times larger than the earth, to planets not larger than a 
pistol bullet. All forces, he thought—light, heat, and electricity— 
were modifications of each other, matter universally the same 
under different forms, geology the history of continuous slow 
changes, cataclysms being only supposed, to supply the defi- 
ciency of our knowledge. In physiology he favoured of course the 
Darwinian theory, and he would apply his theory of continuity 
even to history. The address is as eloquent as it is thoughtful, but 
Mr. Grove should have given his definition of a cataclysm. Sup- 
pose all forces one and real continuity perfect, still there must be 
points at which cataclysms, ¢. ¢., changes of relation so great as to 
be to human reason new forces, must occur. The elements of a cigar 
and a lucifer may have existed through the ages, but surely when 
fire breaks out at the tip, that is a cataclysm for the cigar. Mr. 
Grove scems to us, probably from over-condensation, almost 
inclined to argue that because 1 is one, and 1 one also, therefore 
1 + 1is one still. Air, no doubt, is oxygen and nitrogen, but 
surely it is also air, ¢. e., something more than its own constituents, 
A house is something more than its bricks, and bricks could not 
develop into a house unless something were applied to them 
powerful enough to add a new constituent. If not, an idea is a 
substance, and the soul an idea. 


The Russian Government has published a most extraordinary 
account of the plot which culminated in the attempt to assassinate 
the Emperor Alexander. ‘This plot—allowing for the exag- 
geration of the official style—was a Socialist one, and had for its 
objects the extirpation of the nobility, the redistribution of land 
to be held in common, the extinction of religion, the annihilation 
of the idea of property. ‘The first step to be taken was the 
murder of the Czar, and the conspirators included in their ranks 
many Poles, a great number of Russian students, and, we imagine, 





many peasants. All this is very dreamy, but if we remember right, 
these were, and are, the plans of the Roskolnik sect, and it must 
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be remembered that Russia is Asiatic, and Asiatic secret societies ' 
have almost always been “ nihilists,” i. e., have declared morals, | 
property, authority, andi obligations all. alilte mere ideas. The | 
secret theory of tle [Giojrs, tle great Mussulinan sect) whose! 
tenets were recently proved!in Court in Bombay, went quite as far! 
as that. 


What do the London Reformers expect to get by worrying the 
Queen? It is becoming a regular practice with them to ask 
permission to send deputations to Her Majesty, and be mightily 
offended if it is not at once accorded. Suppose they have a legal 
right to send them, what then? They have a legal right to wear 
their hats in the house when asked out to dinner, but do they 
perpetually assert it? ‘There would be common sense in these 
persistent requests if the Queen were refusing the Reform Bill, or 
likely to refuse it, or interesting herself against it in any way, but 
there is not the faintest sign of any such intention on Her 
Majesty’s part. On the contrary, the belief in well informed 
quarters is that the Prince Consort was on the franchise more 








liberal than any Minister avows himself to be, went as far as Sir 
Roundell Palmer, who did not fear that even household suffrage 
would endanger the Constitution. At all events, to press by per- 
sonal importunity on a Queen, willing or reluctant, measures she 
has no power to pass, is neither courteous nor constitutional. 


The banquet at Southampton to Mr. Eyre came off on Tuesday, 
about one hundred gentlemen being present. The principal 
speakers were Lord Cardigan, Lord Hardwicke, the Rev. C. 
Kingsley, Lord Shrewsbury, and Mr. Eyre himself. Lord Cardi- 
gan’s point was that Lord Palmerston never deserted his subordi- 
nates, ‘¢In those days the Imperial Government stood by their 
governors, and carried their case through Parliament. No gover- 
nor, no matter what might be the cruelties—if they were cruelties 
necessarily committed on those occasions, was ever seriously found 
fault with ; no governor placed in such a position ever was injured 
for life.” There is just the point, Parliament having decided 
that the cruelties were winecessary. Lord Hardwicke defended 
the ex-Governor on the old plea that he saved the colony—putting 
it, however, very moderately and very well—and Lord Shrewsbury 
said he was a peer, and came there not to defend Mr. Eyre, but to 
support him. Mr. Kingsley’s extraordinary outburst we have 
noticed elsewhere, and Mr, Eyre’s was, except in the close, the 
best speech of the evening. The man is so thoroughly brave that 
he can face the national censure and still keep calm, and the cool- 
ness of distributing praise under such circumstances to his subor- 
dinates is really effective. Mr. Eyre’s only arguments were that 
Englishmen scarcely realize a tropical revolt—which is true in 
part—and that ladies would not have attended the banquet if 
they had believed him guilty of cruelty, which is unfortunately 
contradicted by all history. Women, like Mr. Kingsley, regard 
strength more than the way in which strength is employed. 


The statements of Mr. Merrifield as to the distress existing in 
Cornwall are considered in that county somewhat exaggerated. 
There is deep depression, and wages have fallen in places 20 per 
cent., but as yet there is no need for national assistance. Why do 
not the members for Cornwall tell the public the precise facts ? 





‘¢Had I been consulted in the making of the world,” said a 
Frenchman with an irreverent turn of mind, “I should have 
made it a good deal bigger,” and sailors seem to be adopting the 
Frenchman’s opinion. We are perpetually hearing of collisions. 
The Bruiser, a steamer, which left Hull at eleven on Saturday 
night, was early on Sunday morning run into by the /Zaswell, 
another steamer, off Aldborough, and sank in a few minutes. 
She had, it is supposed, 110 passengers and eighteen of her crew 
on board, of whom about ninety were saved. ‘The rest were 
crushed in the collision, the Haswell’s bows crushing in the 
Bruiser’s side as an omnibus-pole crushes a carriage-panel, and 
drowned, numbers of women being seen, as the ill-fated vessel 
went down, screaming in the shrouds. It was a most horrible 
affair, and remains as yet entirely unexplained. The weather was 
calm, the night clear, the Bruiser’s light quite visible, and the 
only cause of the disaster seems to have been that the orders 
necessary to avoid collision were given a little too late. The 
blame, however, remains still to be apportioned. 


There is a touch strangely characteristic of Anglo-India in the 
last letter from Calcutta published in the Times. ‘There is a 
horrible famine raging in Orissa, and a great military scandal at 





Simla ; and the scandal is described, as it would be in any Indian | 


drawing-room, first. In the last weck of June 3,000 persons died 
of starvation in Cuttack alone, one traveller in a twenty-mile 
journey saw 22 dead bodies, at Jupggermetti 69° persons died of 
starvation. in one week ; im Balasere: 11,000! people are fed daily, 
andionly 2,000 of them are‘strong; enough tework ; and 768 deaths 


| were officially reported in one weeks. ‘The Government, after the 


usual interval of incredulity, is giving relief liberally, but the 
great want is means of getting the rice to the people. We 
have had Orissa only sixty years, and of course the only 
good road is the one to the temple. Government cannot pre- 
vent bad harvests, but it can alter a tenure which makes it bad 
policy for the farmer to irrigate, and can open up means of com- 
munication ; and it does neither, though it has repeatedly promised 
to do the former. These poor people are dying of starvation, with 
nothing but the Bay of Bengal between them and the rice granary, 
Arracan. 


The French press is still furious at Prussian aggrandizement, 
and the fury is supposed not to be displeasing to the Government. 
The Bill for the annexations has been made the occasion of long 
tirades about the shameless use of force by Prussia, and Hanover 
in particular is pitied to more than its heart’s content. The 
exasperation appears to be genuine, but it must be remembered 
that the writers of these articles have often a double motive. 
They want, no doubt, to express their irritation against Prussia, 
but they want also to break the Napoleonic prestige. If they can 
show that the Emperor, so far from enlarging the borders of 
France, has petrified them, they will have done much to shake his 
régime. At the same time the republication of German insults to 
France in a demi-official paper is a very serious sign, would be 
most serious if the Mexican troops were home and the Exposition 
over. 


A clever writer in the Builder wants experiments to be tried in 
the manufacture, or rather the production of, diamonds. He has 
a notion that diamonds might be made by the “ subjection of 
carbon along with sulphide of carbon to galvanic action, in order 
to see whether the so galvanized sulphide would not dissolve an 
additional dose of the carbon, which might then be crystallized in 
its precipitation, on the gradual diminution and withdrawal of the 
galvanic action,” and wishes chemists to try it. We wish they 
would try something a little more practical, and that is the pro- 
duction of a glass which shall be fusible, cglourless, but capable of 
colour, but when cold as unbreakable as sapphire. ‘That would be 
almost an invaluable contribution to architects’ resources. 


The Great Eastern Railway has gone the way of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover, and openly announced that it is a losing 
concern. After deducting from the revenue of the past year 
working expenses at the ruinous rate of 56 per cent., and interest 
on debentures and mortgages, and sums advanced for works for 
which the necessary capital could not be raised, there remains 
sufficient only to pay interest on preference stock created before 
the amalgamation. This means that ordinary shareholders will 
not receive a dividend of any kind, that holders of preferential 
shares created since 1862 will receive nothing until next year, if 
then, and that a company working 700 miles of railway has been 
obliged to suspend payment. There is a gloomy prospect for the 
future, too. Either working expenses must be decreased, or 
receipts increased; insufficiency of stock for existing traffic 
precludes the former course, and inability to raise money, 
even with borrowing powers up to 7 per cent., will at least 
delay the completion of the most urgent extensions. ‘The only 
chance for the Company now is the creation of a great suburban 
traflic, and there is no prospect of that as long as the passengers 
are landed in Shoreditch. At any rate the worst is told, and 
though there are miles of railway in the system which never can 
pay on the money spent on them, there is no reason to suppose 
that the traffic of the whole will not slowly increase until original 
shareholders, who expected to make a fortune, may receive a half- 
yearly pittance of some kind. The case is not so bad as that of 
the Chatham and Dover, which has not only ruined itself, but has 
managed to injure all its neighbours, without giving anybody any 
accommodation. 





We see from the lists that one Alexander J. Stewart, dry-goods 
person, we believe, returns an income of 814,200/. a year, the 
greatest in America. If Mr, Stewart is not the mere representative 
of a company, it is also, in all probability, the largest business 
income in the world. It is extremely improbable, if we except 
the Rothschilds, whose wealth is rather that of a family than of 
an individual, that any uncrowned person has an income approach- 
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ing Mr. Stewart's. If such a one exists, it must be among the 
South American States, where there are still one or two families 
with incomes surpassing those of Europe. The largest realized 
income in America is Mr. Astor's, returned, we believe, at more 
than 80,0002. a year, a sum below the English highest level, but 
considerably above the boundary line between the rich and the 
millionaires, namely, 50,0007. a year from realized property. 
Till recently there were certainly not one thousand such mil- 
lionaires in the world, but with the rise in rents and prices the 
number must have considerably increased. 


A very important fact in relation to the reconstruction of the 
United States seems to have escaped notice on this side. It is 
simply this, that by an Act passed in 1850 the number of 
representatives in Congress was limited to 233. New States 
admitted subsequently to the decennial census have representa- 
tives on the basis of the ratio of representatives to population for 
the time being, but the excess must be corrected at the next census. 
As emancipation makes the three-fifths rule inapplicable, all the 
negroes in the South come in as population, and the South would, 
if no condition were made, have more representatives than they 
had before the war, while the limit settled by law would be 
exceeded. 





The Moniteur of the 21st inst. contained a very remarkable 
paragraph. After noticing the report that the Emperor had 
written to the King of the Belgians disclaiming ideas of annex- 
ation, the official journal continues :—‘‘ This intelligence is erro- 
neous. Although it is true that the French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs has informed the British Government that France would 
not demand the fortresses of Marienburg and Philippeville, which 
-are in the hands of a neutral power, it is not correct that the 
Emperor has written to the King of the Belgians.” We record 
the ipsissima verba, because they may yet give rise to a Parlia- 
mentary debate. The Moniteur is not accustomed to discussions 
with Mr. Reuter, and that paragraph is either a menace to Prussia, 
which is not ‘‘neutral,” or a hint to the French people that 
England has interfered. 


Captain Hudson, an American, and his mate, F. Fitch, have 
safely completed one of the most extraordinary voyages upon 
record. They sailed from New York on the 9th of July in an 
iron boat of 2} tons, 27 ft. long, and only 6ft. in beam, and 
arrived on the 17th of August at Margate, having encountered 
and survived some very heavy weather. The boat had 120 gallons 
of water on board, plenty of provisions, which the adventurers ate 
uncooked, and a passenger—a dog —which arrived safely, but died 
of exposure shortly after leaving Margate. A diary of the voyage 
is, we believe, to be published, but what one wants is the dog’s 
idea of the expedition. What he thought from d&y to day under 
those novel conditions, no space to run in, no respite from spray, 
no view except the eternal expanse of hissing water, would be a 
real addition to human knowledge. What the sailors felt we can 
guess, what he thought would be the new thing, which not even 
the author of a pamphlet before us, who says, either in jest or 
earnest, that bees talk Irish, is able to reveal. 


The Empress Charlotte of Mexico has started for Miramar, 
having, it is understood, failed in her mission to Paris. ‘The 
Emperor cannot grant the troops, and will not grant the money. 
It is expected that Maximilian will immediately resign the throne, 
but this is probably a little premature. Some arrangement must 
be made for the protection of French subjects in Mexico, proba- 
bly through the aid of the Government at Washington. The 
French troops, too, must retire with dignity, and not as men flying 
from a country in utter anarchy. 


The inquest on the body of Sir Gilbert East resulted in an abso- 
lutely open verdict, the jury refusing even to declare that he was 
drowned on the night on which he was last seen. They ‘ believed 
that he was drowned.” ‘The important evidence was that of Miss 
Braham, a Jewess, who had lived with Sir Gilbert “‘ as his wife ” 
for nine years, and was with him when they passed through the 
tollgate on the pier. She is said by a Hampshire paper to have 
shown “ perfect indifference” to the nature of the inquiry. She 
exclaimed, ‘Well, here I am!” and when asked how Sir 
Gilbert fell, answered, ‘‘ Why, the same as any other person, 
of course ;” while, ‘*Lord bless the man, how can I tell?” 
was her mode of evading a natural question by the fore- 
man. Her account of the matter was that the deceased had 
accidentally fallen and dropped into the sea, despite her efforts to 





hold him on the side of the pier. Evidence was also given to 
prove that Sir Gilbert was not in difficulties, very unlikely to 
commit suicide, and that Miss Braham had no interest whatever in 
hisdeath. There really seems no ground for the suspicions almost 
openly expressed. Sir Gilbert East was clearly not sober, it is 
most probable that he was the very reverse, and’ that he fell 
into the sea, unable to turn even his ability to swim into a means 
of saving himself. It is clear that the piermen were too confused 
to give the help they might have done, but the half-uttered 
suspicions of the public seem only a strange mode of expression of 
English respectability. Because he was with a mistress, and not a 
wife, everybody connected with the accident is debited with some 
undefined and hideous crime. The most conclusive proof that 
Miss Braham did not push him over, would probably only give rise 
to a dozen other myths equally tragic and equally unfounded, 


The Crystal Palace had its last firework show of the year on 
Thursday, and it was the most effective yet held there. There 
can be no place in the world so well suited for displays of the 
kind, and it is clear that the Directors have got somebody with a 
head to direct them. The arrangements were perfect, there was 
never a minute’s delay between the acts, and the contrasts were 
most artistically contrived. The scene on Thursday night was one 
which it would be impossible to equal elsewhere. ‘The long lines of 
light inside the building, the glare of the magnesium fire-balloons, 
the delicate green of the illuminated fountains, the red port-fires 
in front of the Palace, and the showers of rockets, all in turn con- 
trasting with the bright moonlight, made one of the most striking 
effects of colour imaginable. ‘The'set pieces were again spoiled to 
a great extent by the wind, which perversely blew the smoke in 
dense clouds just between them and the terrace, where the bulk of 
the spectators were massed. ‘The real place from which to get the 
grand effect is the balcony of the dining-rooms, whence a full 
view of the gardens, fountains, and fireworks can be secured at 
once. We have only one hint to give—cannot the Crystal Palace 
managers import some of the devices of Chinese pyrotechnists, 
who have really a distinct theory of fireworks? They cannot 
improve further on English ideas. 


A further reduction has been made in the Bank rates of dis- 
count, and the minimum quotation now rules:at 7 per cent. The 
supply of money seeking investment in the discount market has 
increased, and long-dated bills are in request at from 5} to 64 
per cent. The quotation for short-dated commercial paper in 
the open market is 6 to 6} per cent. ‘The stock of bullion in the 
Bank of England is 14,772,220/., and at Paris nearly 30,000,000/. 
The reserve of notes and coin here is now 5,590, 1051. 


There has been a very active demand for American securities 
during the week, and prices have experienced a considerable im- 
provement, ‘The importation from New York has been large, and 
large purchases have been made on Dutch and German account. 
The principal advance is in Atlantic and Great Western Deben- 
tures, which rose yesterday from 61 to 63. A few days since the 
price was only 49 to 50. 73,000/. in bullion has been taken from 
the Bank for shipment to New York to pay for these bonds, the 
total sum to be remitted being, so far as is at present known, 
250,001. 


Consols for account have been quoted as high as 883 89 during 
the week. Yesterday the closing prices were 88§ } for money, 
and 883 3 for account. 


The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 


and on Friday week are subjoined :— 
Friday, Aug. 17. Friday, Aug. 24. 
5 16 


Mexican oe oo or oe .- 16, oo 
Spanish Passive «+ ee oe oe oe 19 es. 29 
Do. Certificates oe ee oe - lt oe 14 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. ee ee a 55 os boy 
” ” 1362.6 - oe ee 49 oe oo 
United States 5.20's ee oo oo oo 634 oe 70) 


The leading British Railways left off at the annexed quotations 


yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, Aug. 17. Friday, Aug. 24. 
5 ° 2 


Great Eastern ee ee oe oy ee 25 . § 
Great Northern .. oe o oe ee 120 ee 1 
Great Western.. .. ~ ow oe pm 533 oo 54 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ee oe ee 120 ee 122 
London and Brighton .. oe oe oe Bo es 35 
* London and North-Western .« oo ee 117 oe 118} 
London and South-Western oe oe ee 90 o Sod 
London, Chatham,and Dover .« -«« «+ 13 os 18 
Metiopolitan oe eo oe * oe 127 oe 127 
Midland oe ee ) oe oe Llsix. d oo 120) 
North-Eastern, Berwick .. ° ° oo log x. dw 103 
0. York ee ee « oe 98 x. d. oT 
South-Kastern *~ o* * oe * 62h oe o% 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


IS RIGHT ALSO MIGHT IN AMERICA ? 

S$ the governing class of Great Britain about to make 
another American blunder? It looks like it, if we may 
judge from symptoms to be observed both in the press and in 
society identical with those which appeared in 1860 and 
1861. In every comment upon this quarrel between the 
President and Congress, there is the same ferocity of preju- 
dice on the side of the South, the same disposition to applaud 
its leaders, the same refusal to look beyond the narrowest legal 
issues for the principles of the struggle. Above all, there is 
the same inability to look the facts of the matter in the face, 
to discern where power really lies, to reckon up forces, or cal- 
culate, as men would calculate in any European contest, to 
which side the probabilities incline. Names have changed 
since 1861, but everything else remains as unaltered as if all 
English publicists were Stuarts or Bourbons, equally unable to 
learn and to forget. All that was said of the South is now 
said of the “ great Democratic party,” Mr. Johnson is exalted 
instead of Mr. Davis, General Sherman has taken—we suspect 
without his own consent—the place of General Beauregard, and 
the calumnies once heaped upon “the North” are now spat- 
tered over “‘ the Radical fanatics,” that is the majority of North- 


‘ern men. The cause at stake is forgotten in silly gossip about 


the follies of those who defend it, every outrage committed by 
Democrats is blankly denied, every bétise committed by Radi- 
cals illustrated with pictorial colouring and imaginary addi- 
tions. Above all, the ancient “constitutional” arguments 
are refurbished, and anybody who ventures to suggest that 
the true quarrel is between ideas which cannot be equally 
triumphant, slavery and freedom, privilege and equality, caste 
and Christianity, is beaten down under a hail of puerile 
legalities about Conventions and Legislatures, and the divine 
right of white majorities everywhere except in New England to 
do what seems pleasant in their own eyes. Opponents are 
deafened in 1866 with chatter about illegal Legislatures, just 
as they were deafened in 1860 with talk about State 
sovereignty and the pro-slayery clauses. Our correspondent 
“Palmetto” affords an excellent illustration of the revival of the 
old spirit. As Southern in feeling as if he had been born among 
the trees whose name he adopts for his signature, he perceives 
instinctively that the recent riot at New Orleans was the 
consequence of an outbreak of Southern feeling, and grows 
white at the lips with anybody who thinks that the right 
was with the Northerners, talks about truth as if it were 
impossible that an honest man should think his ideas utterly 
bad, and of course proves to demonstration that the killing 
of citizens who happen to believe that a coloured man has 
rights as well as a blanched one, by a local police armed with 
revolvers for the occasion, aided by a frantic mob, was a 
thoroughly legal and “constitutional’’ proceeding. We 
have answered his “ point’’ elsewhere, but it is really waste 
of time and trouble, for the real idea in his head, 
or rather the true feeling in his heart, is precisely 
the one upon which we base our whole argument in 
disproof of his assertions. He believes that if the reign of 
legality were restored in the South, that is, if the State Con- 
ventions and Legislatures were really elected by the white 
majority, the reign of the Radicals would be over; and so do 
we, and it is therefore that we believe a renewal of the war 
so completely within the range of political probabilities, and Mr. 
Johnson so false to the nation that elected him. It is because 
men like him, Southerners only in sympathy, believe that 
“ illegal assemblies,” if they happen to be in favour of freedom, 
ought to be put down by military force, that we expect to see 
Southerners far more impassioned than himself ultimately 
exert that force. The Convention of Louisiana, admitting 
all our correspondent’s legalities to be strictly correct, was 
one of two things,—either a Convention, as it claimed to 
be, and therefore the supreme legislature of the State 
for certain purposes, or a debating club, engaged in dis- 
cussions highly approved by the majority in the North. 
In the former case the slaughter of the delegates, cither by 
police or by townspeople, was simply a revolt, and the Presi- 
dent’s order directing the military to aid in suppressing it was 
a coup d'état directed against freedom; and in the second, the 
attack was a furious outrage, in which the President openly 
sympathized because it was an outrage directed against free- 
soilers. Now, the free-soilers of Louisiana, be they only one 
ten-thousandth of the population of the State, represent the 


cause for which the war was fought, and in declaring his hos-| wall behind him ? 





tility to them the President declares his hostility to their 
cause, that is, to the policy which the American nation, after 
an unparalleled struggle, has interwoven with its Constitution. 
In reality the delegates murdered represented the majority 
even in Louisiana, the law having formally registered the 
citizenship of the coloured population, but we are careless 
to press that argument. If the delegates were self-clected 
they would still have been representatives of freedom as 
against slavery, and as such they were attacked by the police 
and the townspeople and defended by the negroes, and as suclz 
Mr. Johnson ordered the military to assist in putting them 
down. Where is the law, if we are to be legal, which 
authorizes the President to suppress an assembly by the 
bayonet because it has called itself by any title whatsoever ? 
The President ordered the meeting to be put down because he 
considered its tone offensive to his policy. If Mr. Johnson 
can carry out his design, the military force of the Union is to 
be employed to suppress “ propagandist abolitionism.’”” We 
purposely use those two words, in opposition to all the convic- 
tions we entertain, in order that the case may be stated in the 
way most pleasant to men like “ Palmetto,” and our question 
to-day is, can propagandist abolitionism, 7. e., the right to 
teach and establish absolute legal equality, be suppressed in 
America by the sword ? 

This is the blunder Englishmen, as we conceive, are onc? 
more going to make, the blunder which has already produced 
such disastrous effects. Blinded by a prejudice against colour 
which in its strength and permanence is to cool reasoners 
scarcely intelligible, they could not see the most brutal facts 
of the old war, could not perceive that, apart from justice, and 
morality, and Providence altogether, twenty millions of people 
earnest enough to send their male population into the 
field must inevitably beat eight millions of the same race, 
and they are blind to the same facts now. They hear that 
Democrats carry this and that election, that State legislatures. 
are elected wholly of Confederate soldiers, that the Irish are 
with the President, that even Congress contained representatives 
ready to support his policy, that his opponents are silly per- 
sons, and that Radicals are very much hated, and they think that, 
strong man as he clearly is, and armoured in prerogative, he 
must defeat a mere House of Commons guided by ideologues, and 
capable in an hour of supreme excitement of voting an immense 
increase to its own salary. Very likely, if the parties to the 
contest were as the Times and Telegraph describe them, he 
would defeat his adversaries, and certainly we should raise no 
dirge over their fall. With all the will in the world, with a pro- 
found sense that they are, unconsciously even to themselves, the 
vanguard of the only cause worth a fidelity even unto slaying, 
we are wholly unable to sympathize with the majority of Con- 
gress, with men who import into the grandest of earthly strug- 
gles the meanest of petty trickeries. But Mr. Johnson does not 
happen to be fighting Congress, but a foe of a very different 
stamp, the foe which has already defeated a man probably 
greater than himself, backed by allies undoubtedly stronger 
than any he is at all likely to secure—the great American 
people. The frecholders of the North, seventeen millions of 
them, the one solid power within the Union, fought out the 
terrible struggle of four years, at first incidentally and then 
consciously, in order that propagandist abolition should have 
free course within the United States, and rather than sur- 
render that object they will fight it out again. From the day 
when they clearly perceive that the President intends that 
this result of the war shall be thrown away, that the South 
shall build up its own civilization on a basis hostile to the 
civilization of the North, they will at once become an organ- 
ized mass, before whose steady advance the President and his 
allies will be as powerless as a dyke before a storm wave. 
That they will be very slow to perceive the truth is exceed- 
ingly probable. Masses of agricultural persons living on their 
own farms are always slow, and Americans, penetrated from 
birth with an idea of their future, are the most sanguine of 
mankind; but from the day they do perceive it the country 
will be divided, as in 1861, into two camps, of which one will 
contain twenty millions of brave men, this time accustomed 
to arms and organization, this time fully conscious of the end 
to be reached, rich, educated, and flushed with victory; and 
the other, some seven millions, equally brave, but poor, 
exhausted with battle, and conscious of a certainty of their 
own ultimate defeat. What has the President to trust in that 
the original Seceders had not? His own genius? It is not 
greater than that of Mr. Davis. The South, which, says a 
democratic correspondent of the 7%mes, is ranging itself like a 
The South is not stronger than it was in 
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1861, for if it has gained Kentucky, which then stood neutral, 
it has lost the youth of Virginia. The Border States? 
Apart from Kentucky, they are, what they always have been, 
veservoirs of partizans for either side, the Southern one being 
the more exhausted. The Democratic party? It is no 
stronger when the test of actual battle is applied than it was 
in 1861, when its organ, in the centre of its own stronghold, 
purchased existence by a sudden enlistment in the ranks of 
its enemies. New England is as determined as ever, and New 
England is the brain of the Union; the West is as free-soil as 
ever, and the West is the body of the nation. The Radicals 
would within a week from the commencement of the struggle 
be again the North, and the North is in America irresistible, 
if only because it receives every year an army of emigrants 
which must fill up any vacancies in the field. The Radicals 
have no organization, we shall be told, but in 1860 the little 
organization existing was in Southern hands. They have 
no leaders, but how many had they when Lincoln was 
distrusted as a man who had passed through Baltimore 
in disguise? The President controls the army? He has 
himself decreed its reduction to less than fifty thousand 
men. He commands the navy? Just so long as the navy, 
now officered by Northerners, conceives itself bound to obey. 
He has the control of Washington? Possibly, but Chicago is 
a much more fitting centre of political action. He has the 
prestige of a position consecrated by a hundred years of 
custom, by a constitution which seems to Americans almost 
divine, by the habitual reverence of three generations? And 
so has Congress, and while Congress has the legal power of 
impeaching him, he has not the legal power of proscribing Con- 
gress. One advantage we concede to him,—he possesses Mr. 
Seward, the statesman who, when the Revolution began, 
declared it would end in ninety days, and who, now that its 
fourth act has closed, cannot see, cannot even guess, whither 
the plot of the drama tends, has not, we verily believe, a sus- 
picion that twenty millions of freemen did not fight to the 
death in order that their defeated foes should be constitu- 
tionally admitted to govern them. We say nothing of the 
cause, or the energy it has always lent to men willing to die 
on its behalf, nothing of the congeries of forces which philoso- 
phers define in the phrase the “spirit of the age,” nothing 
even of our own belief that there is power in right. We 
simply state the brutal fact, that force, the force which wins 
on battle-fields, is against the President, and entreat English- 
men not rendered insane by prejudice to pause and reflect, 
before for the second time they widen the gulf between them 
and the only race to whom in the hour of extremity they 
could turn for aid. 





THE ENIGMA. 


N° problem since 1848 has so puzzled Europe as the recent 
L policy of Napoleon. It appears at first sight at variance 
with his known character, with the understood necessities of his 
position, and with all the occurrences which must have pre- 
ceded the recent European convulsion. That Napoleon, a 
Cesar, a man who rules France by virtue of his success in 
fulfilling French aspirations, should allow Prussia to commence 
a war of aggrandizement, then demand a rectification of fron- 
tiers, and then accept a refusal, and take credit for moderation, 
is almost inexplicable, or explicable, say many Englishmen, 
only on the ground of impaired health. Of the data there is 
no reasonable doubt whatever. Even if it were possible that 
Count Bismark should commence such a war without assur- 
ances of French neutrality, it is not possible that while collect- 
ing an army to watch the Prussian frontier he should, without 
any agreement with France, have denuded the Rhenish pro- 
vinees of their ordinary garrison. The demand for the fron- 
tiers of 1814, though once denied, has since been substantially 
acknowledged by successive admissions in the Moniteur, 
and its refusal has been almost officially announced in 
Germany, though the precise terms have been erroneously 
stated. We have reason to believe that on receipt of the 
demand Count Bismark remarked, “Is this serious, M. Bene- 
detti, because if it is, I must lay it before the German Par- 
liament ?”’ whereupon it was withdrawn, the words being in- 
terpreted rightly to menace an appeal to the people against 
France. Finally, there has been no repudiation whatever of 
the remarkable telegram forwarded by Mr. Reuter which 
announced the declaration of friendship made by the Emperor 
of the French to the King of Prussia. Assuming collusion 
between the two great Powers, why was the request made at 
such an inopportune moment that Prussia was compelled to 





refuse compliance? Assuming collision, why was it proposed 
before it could be supported by arms? Napoleon is no 
hereditary Sovereign, no half ignorant insular Minister, to 
make a blunder of that sort, but one of the ablest statesmen 
in Europe, apt no doubt to make miscalculations,—as in his 
Mexican expedition, and in his belief that Prussia would be 
defeated by Austria,—but not apt to misunderstand the tone 
or the difficulties of a rival and neighbouring Court. We 
cannot wonder that under such circumstances observers should 
fall back, as during Benedek’s first failures, upon the notion 
of some secret plan, some wonderful piece of political strategy, 
some approaching coup de thédtre by which the French 
Emperor is to regain at a blow his somewhat impaired 
prestige. The wildest combinations have been suggested, one 
of them, for example, involving a secret league between France 
and Prussia for the settlement of the Eastern question, 
and another the subjugation alike of Belgium, Holland, and 
Turkey. 

With three individuals directing the three greatest armies 
of Continental Europe, and all treaties sent to the winds, any 
combination is of course more or less within the range of 
political imagination, but not believing that three men ever 
dreamed exactly alike, or that the multiplication of dreams 
can turn them into realities, we prefer to arrive at a conclusion 
in a somewhat less extravagant way. Rejecting the three 
most popular theories, that Napoleon and Frederick William, 
Frenchman and German, Jacobin and Legitimist, Voltairian 
Catholic and Lutheran Protestant, are about to combine to 
redistribute Europe, that the Emperor has made a colossal and 
silly blunder, that his Majesty is too sick to think clearly, we 
find just three alternative explanations of the recent imbroglio. 
The first is, that Napoleon having decided against war, and 
being aware that the majority of Frenchmen do not desire war, 
was not disinclined to show the country that nothing but war 
on the most colossal scale would enable him to secure the fron- 
tiers of the Rhine. The issue once clear to the people, he 
would obey the popular will, and fight or not fight as he 
found the mass of opinion incline. That course is not, in 
all probability, an unwise one, for as the Emperor very well 
knows, in such a war France, to succeed, must place both 
hands upon her sword, and—what is not true of most wars— 
must be prepared, if her first rush fails, for invasion in her 
turn. The only danger attending such a plan is, lest the 
delay should affront the sensitive amour propre of the most 
sensitive race of mankind, who cannot be admitted to the 
secrets of diplomacy, or enabled to see that the Emperor is 
but waiting until the revolutionary fervour has died out in 
the German population. The moment when the voice of a 
man like Bismark shakes and quavers with excitement and 
pride as he reads a Bill of Annexations, is not precisely the 
moment for filliping his cheek, but an artisan of Auxerre 
does not see that little scene, only sees that his Em- 
peror’s menaces are not as yet fulfilled. The second pos- 
sible solution is the unexpected interference of England. Lord 
Stanley, at Lynn, made an oddly meaning remark about 
England fighting in the improbable case of an attack ona 
directly guaranteed ally, and only one ally of England is so 
guaranteed. The pledge to Belgium is a direct contract, 
which we cannot get out of except by acknowledging that it 
is entirely beyond our power to fulfil it, 7. ¢., by telling a very 
patent and very humiliating falsehood. Is it not just possible 
that Napoleon received an intimation that England would 
keep that contract, and that the curious note in the Moniteur 
informing the world that a despatch had been directly ad- 
dressed to London repudiating all idea of annexations in Bel- 
gium is at once the reply to that intimation and a hint to the 
world of the unexpected pressure? Nobody in Europe need 
be ashamed of yielding to remonstrances from England and 
Prussia together, particularly when one has no breech-loaders 
quite ready, only one weakened ally, and forty thousand troops 
divided by the Atlantic from France. It may be said, and 
will be said, this country is nof prepared to fight for Belgium, 
but that is not quite so certain. The Government may be if 
the nation is not, and with an ally England would fight any- 
body except America with a considerable sense of enjoyment. 
We do not put this forward as the certain or even the most 
probable solution, but it is one which accords with and 
explains the very few facts apparent. Or lastly, the Prussian 
Court, while refusing to cede German territory, may have sug- 
gested that they would not very greatly object to the King of 
the Netherlands doing it. That monarch rules by a personal 
title the Duchy of Luxemburg, which, though a member of the 
extinct Confederation, is hardly German in feeling, speaks 
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French, and is at this moment very awkwardly situated. The 
King-Duke has of course, not being able to cut himself in 
halves, been neutral during the war, the Bund is dead and 
buried, and Luxemburg just at this moment belongs to no- 
body but itself. Who is it to belong to? The King-Duke, 
it is quite clear, will not enter the new Confederation, for 
Holland would not allow its Sovereign to be subject to the 
direct orders of a foreign and much stronger power. Indeed, 
if we are not misinformed, the proposition has been made, 
and respectfully, but very firmly, rejected by the House of 
Orange. To compel Luxemburg to come in might be a diffi- 
cult enterprise ; its Duke did not fight and is not hostile, the 
temper of Holland would be uncertain, and the invasion of Hol- 
land would involve possibilities of almost infinite war. Yet to 
leave Luxemburg alone is to hand it over to Holland—as ob- 
noxious a proceeding to German feeling as handing it over to 
France, and one not calculated to yield any corresponding 
advantage. If by and bye Luxemburg could be handed over 
to France with the consent of the Duke, Napoleon and his 
people would be pacified, or at least propitiated, German feel- 
ing would not be very deeply offended, and the Dutch nation 
would be very heartily pleased. They have been afraid for years 
of being involved in some complication with their giganticneigh- 
bour on account of Luxemburg, a fear which events in Denmark 
did not by any means tend to soothe, and would be very happy 
to be rid on honourable terms of their King’s white elephant. 
No one else in Europe has any concern or care in the matter, 
the Luxemburgers would probably vote that they had as lief 
speak French as German, and everybody would be contented 
without blows, and without a formal admission of that very 
dangerous ‘precedent, that nobody is to grow great without 
paying toll to Paris. Satisfied that his policy would very soon 
be cleared in the eyes of his world, the Emperor may have 
betaken himself tranquilly to the experiments with new fusils 
now going on at Chilons, and to the settlement of the question 
now once more rising into importance, the evacuation of Rome. 
Whether he has decided on peace or not, it is above all things 
needful for him to break up the alliance between Prussia and 
Italy which would naturally cease with the war, and which 
fetters his mind even more than it impairs his military posi- 
tion. There may still be grand coups in reserve, but they 
must be postponed at least for a year, and in an era of personal 
government a year may prove either a breathing-time or a 
cycle. If Belgium is protected by England, as seems most 
possible, the brunt of the assault, should it ever come, must 
fall on Prussia, and as against Prussia the Marshals who 
govern the French army will demand time. 





THE YARMOUTH ELECTION COMMISSION. 
‘HE newspapers are busy making merry at the expense of 

Sir E. Lacon for his ingenuous confession that he was 
quite ignorant of the existence of corrupt practices on his own 
side at the Yarmouth election of 1865, and that he was 
horror-struck last week, on reading the evidence given before 
the Commission of Inquiry, to discover that his partner and 
intimate friend, Mr. Nightingale, had spent 4,000/. in bribing 
electors to vote for him. But Sir Edmund’s happy and 
childlike unconsciousness of the friendly devices which secured 
him his place at the head of the poll, but which he could not 
personally sanction without compromising the safety of his 
seat, is not a whit more strange and perplexing than the 
virtuous indignation of the moralists who comment on the 
Yarmouth story as if they had never heard of anything 
of the kind before, and were therefore inexpressibly 
shocked by disclosures of the facility with which a large 
class of voters in English boroughs can at election times be 
bought for so much a head, and yet the law which professes to 
fix on candidates the responsibility of bribery be successfully 
evaded. Every new Parliament has its own special crop of 
scandals, all bearing a strong family resemblance to that of the 
Yarmouth election (which is only distinguished by the unusual 
magnitude of the amounts paid for the votes), and the whole 
machinery of electoral corruption has been so often exposed to 
public view, that it ought to be as well known as the plot of 
an ordinary sensation novel. We have all heard over and 
over again of the “ illustrious stranger” from some unknown 
gold-digging, who, in such cases, visits a borough a week before 
the election, carrying with him in carpet bags, or, as once in 
Yarmouth, by way no doubt of graceful allusion to the fishy 
character of the place, in oyster barrels, bushels of sovereigns, 
which he places in safe hands for distribution among deserving 


voters whose opinions with regard to the respective merits | 





of the Whig and Tory candidates are so evenly divided 
that a present of 5/. or 10/. will suffice to turn the 
balance either way. Of course the successful candidate 
knows nothing of the stranger, or of the “ illegal agent” 
who is his almoner in the borough. Nothing can be more- 
decorous than the proceedings in the committee-room ; and if 
the returns of “ promises ” show some remarkable cases of con- 
version of political opponents, what more natural than that 
a candidate, conscious of his own uprightness and firm deter- 
mination to give no bribes, should attribute this gratifying 
result to the influence of his high personal character and the 
power of his persuasive eloquence? He may certainly be 
called upon after the election is over to pay a very heavy bill, 
containing charges that he cannot account for, but no generous 
man, having attained the dearest object of his ambition, would 
think of asking indelicate questions about this or that item of 
expenditure ; and, instead of haggling with his solicitor, the 
new member pays his bill without looking at it twice. The 
next stage in this solemn farce is perhaps the appointment of 
a Commission, which goes down to the borough, and exposes 
the systematic bribery by which the member’s friends, care- 
fully shielding him from responsibility by purchasing votes 
without saying a word to him about it, gained him his seat in 
the House of Commons. The evidence taken before the Com- 
mission, especially if it be published in the dull season of the 
year, furnishes a text for a goodly number of leading articles 
by critics whose astonishment and disgust at the prevalence of 
electoral corruption which these inquiries reveal never knows 
any bounds; the public, we fear, laugh at instead of being 
edified by loud professions of political virtue, of which it 
knows by experience the exact value; and, when the game has 
been fairly played out, the actors take their masks off and put 
them aside, to be brought out again whenever the time seems 
favourable for another performance. 

The revelations made at Yarmouth conclusively prove, if 
proof were needed of a fact so notorious, that the present 
law is not stringent enough to put down bribery, but they 
by no means teach us that it is hopeless for Parliament, if it 
be sincere, to attempt to make the law effectual for that end. 
The most difficult matter, in legislating upon this question, 
is to establish the connection between the candidate and the 
“illegal’’ or unrecognized agent who buys votes for him. It 
is clear, from Sir E. Lacon’s evidence, that as this law now 
stands a candidate is quite safe so long as he makes it a rule to 
ask no questions, and has friends who are zealous enough to 
use every means to further his interests without consulting 
his wishes or requiring his previous sanction for their acts. 
There are very few candidates who would be willing to run 
the risk of directly violating the law, though the penalties 
which it inflicts are comparatively light ; but the craving of 
the wealthier class, the class who have the means to bribe, 
for the social distinction and influence which appertain to 
members of Parliament has now become so intense, that they 
have no scruple in availing themselves of any loophole to 
evade the law. Toa rich merchant or tradesman a seat in 
the House of Commons is a prize that he would think cheaply 
purchased at the expenditure of a few thousand pounds, half 
the amount perhaps of his immense yearly income ; and such a 
man may confidently reckon on possessing many obliging friends 
who will secure him the object of his desire by dishonest means, 
provided only that they do not render themselves liable to a cri- 
minal prosecution for theirmisconduct. What, then, the Legisla- 
ture ought now to aim at is to strike the candidate himself in 
the persons of his obliging friends. It may not be possible to 
show that Sir E. Lacon had any knowledge of the proceedings 
of his partner at the Yarmouth election, but the conjecture 
is not unreasonable that Mr. Nightingale would have hesitated 
a long time before spending 4,000/. in bribery to assist the 
cause of Sir E. Lacon, if he had known that he would thereby 
subject himself to the disgraceful punishment of several years’ 
imprisonment. Nor, even if Mr. Nightingale were willing to 
carry thus far his complaisance to his partner, is it likely that 
Sir E. Lacon himself would be willing to purchase the honour 
of a seat in Parliament by means of the dishonour of so kinda 
friend. He would, we may be sure, abandon the judicious reti- 
cence that has hitherto stood him in good stead, and ascertain 
that no one of his friends was offering himself as the scapegoat of 
his offences, if before next election the law were so altered as to 
make it a crime for any man, whether recognized or not as & 
candidate’s agent, to bribe electors to give their votes on one 
side or the other. If the Legislature were to make this amend- 
ment in the Corrupt Practices Prevention Act, and furthermore 
to inflict the brand of disqualification for the public service on 
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i.é., by the interference both of France and Austria, to set up 
two Kings in Saxony, one the military King, “a foreigner 
always coming forward with distasteful requirements,” the 
other the civil King, always “exercising the beneficent influ- 
ences of the civil regime,” an arrangement which the Premier 








any member of Parliament convicted of having sanctioned 
bribery, it might congratulate itself on having at all events 
done something to abate the political profligacy of whose foul 
depths we have just caught a glimpse at Yarmouth—a 
ical profligacy which must make Mr. Lowe’s diatribes 


olit ” : . 
on workmen’s yenality, seem to them cynically false. | evidently does not believe calculated to endure, and which, 
should it last long, will undoubtedly turn the good Saxons to 


Yarmouth is just the sort of borough in which a Conser- 
vative delights, not big enough to be popular, not small 
enough to be an anomaly, with a constituency entirely of 
the middle and shopkeeping class; and this revelation shows 
it to be one of the most corrupt boroughs in the kingdom, 
corrupt till the very possibility of a candidate entertaining a 
moral objection to bribery is scouted, and reluctance to bribe 


determined malcontents, as undutiful as children would be if 
the nurse always cossetted and the mother always slapped. It 
is, however, to be tried for the present, and so is the other, of 
keeping up hereditary Lord-Lieutenants in the persons of those 
Princes who adhere to Prussia. They are to be liberally 
treated, much more liberally than in the scheme of 1848, the 
is set down at once to want of means. We have always King for the present at all events declining the Imperial 
resisted the admission of workmen in the petty boroughs, bat | Crown. “ I admit,” says the Premier, “that in theory that 
we begin to doubt whether even that limitation may not be a | constitution proceeds with more strictness and consistency than 
mistake, whether journeymen carpenters, and masons, and | our scheme, the union, because it makes, so to speak, of the 
painters would not be better electors than the rascals who at | different sovereigns the subjects, the vassals, of the future 
Yarmouth not only accepted bribes, but in many cases refused, Emperor of Germany, but these sovereigns will be more dis- 
when they had pocketed the cash, to fulfil the shameful posed to concede rights to an ally, a functionary of the union, 
contract. They agreed to perjure themselves for money, and than to an Emperor and suzerain.” The South, which now, 
then for more money broke the agreement. Parliament may | says the Count, with his strange frankness, “‘ contains a large 
well be weak while it is carved of such rotten wood. hostile population,” will gradually be conciliated by the 
good faith displayed towards all friendly Princes, and then 
es indeed Germany may at last become a whole. At present it is 
BISMARK’S APOLOGY. better, he says, not to offer Bavaria the terms imposed on Saxony. 
HERE is patience, then, as well as audacity in Count Bis-| It is easy to see amidst all this that the statesman has been 
mark. He is going to treat the conquered States of | fettered by palace intrigues, that he is occasionally moderate 
Germany as we treated Scotland, not as we treated Ireland, | perforce, and sometimes invents the argument after the act has 
and leave the unconquered to be fused by the slow action of | been resolved on for very different reasons. But he is steer- 
local public opinion. The Bill for the annexation of Hanover, | ing the ship well, and as rapidly as he dare, fusing terri- 
Hesse, Nassau, and Frankfort only accepted the sovereignty, and | tories inhabited by nearly four millions of people, and 
the Chamber began to fear that the union was to be dynastic, the | sending the Crown Prince to govern them, so that when he is 
King of Prussia becoming also King of Hanover, but Hanover | King he may understand the necessity of complete uniformity, 
not merging itself finally in Prussia. The consequence of that | and pressing on the allied populations the one incident of the 
arrangement would ie an immense aggrandizement of the | Revolution they cordially detest. Mecklenburgers, and Olden- 
Crown, without any corresponding addition to the power of the | burgers, and Brunswickers compelled to submit to the un- 
people. In answer to doubts of this kind the Premier ex- | relenting Landwehr conscription, whether they fuse themselves 
plained his policy in Committee with much address, with a| in Prussia or no, will soon grow, as the Count says, impatient 
singular and welcome frankness, and in the most conciliating| of being “ second-class Prussians,” soon long for the broader 
spirit. There was no danger of his taking too little, or being | careers and more vigorous life of the Imperial State. Succes- 
beguiled into a false moderation. “The Prussian Govern-| sive petitions from the people to a liberal King can hardly be 
ment is sufficiently actuated by strong ambition to make it| resisted, even if the Princes themselves do not find, like the 
advisable to calm rather than to stimulate it,” a hint to be | Catholic Hohenzollerns, that playing at government when one 
pondered abroad as well as at home. The States named in| must carry out most exasperating orders from a foreign capital 
the Bill are to be incorporated into Prussia finally ; not at a| is work yielding little dignity and less enjoyment. The pro- 
bound, “as is the custom of the Latin peoples,” but in the | cess will be a slow one, too slow, we fear, for this generation, 
“German manner,” by humouring any local institutions; but it is none the less inevitable. 
which may appear endurable. That is, the union is to be} It is much to have secured even this, for the Premier's 
complete, the new kingdom being all subject to one Parlia-| course has been beset with difficulties of which we obtain 
ment as well as one King, as Scotland and England are, but if |some inkling in the final arrangements made with the 
Hanover has any system of law or municipal organization which | Southern States. Count von Bismark intended, as we know, 
she prefers, she will retain it, as Scotland does, till she is willing | to drive Hesse Darmstadt to the south of the Main, to 
to give itup. That seems not unwise, uniformity of machinery | deprive Bavaria of Franconia and the Palatinate, clip her into 
not being so essential as uniformity of purpose, which the com-| powerlessness, and to punish Wurtemberg for its audacious 
mon government will secure. Moderation in annexing territory | seizure of Hohenzollern. The King, however, still rules in 
is dangerous to Prussia, which has broken up all Germany, and Prussia, and the King, as we have all heard, is not the 
ought therefore to reorganize all, but moderation in uniformity man whom Bismark, had it been left to him, would have 
removes perhaps the only great difficulties in the way of | created. He minds people of his own caste, reads autographs 
fusion—the fear of the local bureaucracy lest they should be | from the Czar, listens to the great ladies of his family, feels 
superseded, and the dislike of the people towards the rigid | as if it hurt him to strip nephews and relatives of the dig- 
Prussian officials. If the fusion were made absolute and | nity to which they were born, and on which they have 
immediate, the bureaus must be imported from Prussia, and set their hearts as an English Peer does on his social status. 
the signs of conquest will be far too visible, as they were in | For relations to be poorer than oneself is pleasant, but for re- 
Italy, when for a year or two if you saw an official with 100/. | lations to lose easte—that is not so enjoyable. He does not 
a yearyou saw a Piedmontese. Better let the old men whom the | like the sense of being left lonely on a pinnacle, with nobody in 
people know remain, even though there should be some diffi- Germany to whom he can talk as to an equal. The Wurtem- 
culty in teaching them to move in the hard, exact, attentive | berger is the Czar’s brother-in-law, and one must be polite, so 
manner insisted upon in Prussia, where an official who re-| in virtue of his wife he is let off with a fine. The Duke of 
ceives an order is expected not only to obey it, but to keep on | Baden married the King’s daughter, and robbing daughters is 
obeying it with all his energies, to economize State expendi- | offensive to kindly natured men, so Baden gets off with a con- 
ture, for example, persistently, and not by fits and starts. | tribution which a new lease for the gaming-tables will supply. 
Gradually localisms will die away, as they would die away | Hesse Darmstadt will belong to the husband of the future 
in Scotland, but that the stronger nation approves them | Queen of Prussia, so the frontier of the new kingdom is broken, 
almost as cordially as the weaker one; and the political | and a half State admitted into North Germany in order thata 
fusion is to be complete. Three alternatives, says entrees British Princess should not be inconvenienced or her husband 
Bismark, were open to the Government-—annexation, accepted | suffer even the appearance of compulsion. Only Homburg is 
with the reserve described; partition, rejected nominally | ceded, a sacrifice which will hurt the gamesters of Europe 
because the populations disliked it, really because the | more than its respectable people, and the reversionary claim to 
King of the little bit left would always be intriguing | Hesse Cassel on the Elector’s death. Then, as the Palatinate is 
to regain the remainder; and the creation of two king- | not wanted for Princess Alice, Bavaria is allowed to retain it, 
hips in one State. ‘This is really going to be done in| Bavaria yielding Princesses in swarms both to Vienna and 
®axony. “ We are compelled,” he says, “by circumstances,” | Berlin; and the great Southern State loses only Franconia, if 
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indeed even that. Think of the maze of intrigue in. which 
Count von Bismark must have been involved, the pressure from 
this Prince and that great lady, the ridiculous arguments 
which he must have answered with a respectful face and a 
savage heart. He does not believe in divine right, this man, 
and he does believe in himself ; and all this parcelling out of 
provinces to gratify family claims, and soothe the French 
Court, and conciliate the British Court, and not offend the 
Russian Court, and banish this personal susceptibility, and 
remove that conscientious scruple. and avoid that threatened 
“cut direct,” must have made him wish heartily that he had 
been for one short year dictator. The Princes, if they had 
come back then, would at least not have known their 
States. Even now, when so much has been compro- 
mised, there is danger remaining, for the Junkers are 
savage with the overthrow of the Princes, the King is 
fascinated with the notion of reigning over vassal sovereigns 
and reviving the Middle Ages, and Count von Bismark is 
desperately inclined to hold out that olive branch with which 
he once threatened his Liberal opponents. If he does hold it 
out, and they recognize that it is held out, Germany will have 
gained yet one more advantage from her Seven Days’ War, a 
statesman who, while he must be Liberal, has yet proved that 
he can govern. In the entire Fortschritt party there is not 
aman qualified by experience to administer a department, 
but with Bismark and half-a-dozen clerks the German Liberals 
would have a Cabinet ready at any moment to take office. 
The Junkers may yet regret that they made such a fuss about 
the expulsion of half-a-dozen Kings. 


THE VALLEY OF SWEET WATERS. 

VHE River which refreshes our great city, and attracts many 
hundreds to the villas and gardens on its banks, on 
which our youths disport themselves in Claspers and our 
middle age fishes from punts, in which some of us wash and 
from which all of us drink, receives the sewage of nine hun- 
dred thousand,persons. Refuse of paper mills and tanneries, 
carcases of dead dogs and of pigs that have been swept off by 
a murrain, the insoluble parts of human sewage, float down 
from the towns and villages on the banks of the Thames or 
its tributaries, to be reabsorbed into the system. ‘The 
special conditions in the geology and surface configuration of 
the Thames Basin,” we are told, “render the water singularly 
pure for so large a river. The water, as it flows gently down, 
has also the power of becoming oxidised and purified to a con- 
siderable degree.” Yet, on the other hand, even below Oxford 
the water is unfit for drinking. It is so foul that white paper 
cannot be made with it. Sir. B. Brodie says that the distance 
run between Oxford and Kingston would not suffice to oxidise 
the sewage poured in at Oxford, even if Reading, Windsor, 


and Eton did not interrupt the process. But the contribu- | 


tions of these three places are on so large a scale, and the 
details about them are so filthy, that any natural purification 
is utterly impossible. The “Thames Navigation Act” has 
fortunately come at last to arrest the evil, and though its pro- 
visions are milder than those of the Sanitary Act, which we 
discussed last week, we hope in time it will prove effectual. 
When we consider what the Act has done or attempted, we 


must bear in mind the total neglect of the upper Thames | 


under its former management. By a series of statutes, 
ranging from the twenty-fourth year of George II. to 
the fifty-second year of George III., the government of 
the Thames between Staines and Cricklade in Wilts was 
entrusted to a body of between 600 and 700 Commissioners. 
The members of Parliament for the counties of Wilts, 
Gloucester, Berks and Bucks, Middlesex and Surrey, and for 


the cities and boroughs within those counties ; the Lord Mayor | 


and Aldermen of London, and the Mayors and Recorders of 
Oxford, Abingdon, Wallingford, Reading, Henley, Maidenhead, 


and Windsor: the Vice-Chancellor and Heads of Colleges and | 


Halls in the University of Oxford, the Dean and Canons of 
Christchurch and Windsor, the Provost and Fellows of Eton, 
and the incumbents of parishes bordering on the Thames ; 
as well as all persons having an estate of 100/. a year or 
being heirs to an estate of 200/. a year in the counties of Wilts, 
Gloucester, Oxford, Berks, and Bucks, or residing in those 
counties and owning other property, were entitled to sit on 
the Commission. If anything could be expected of so 
ponderous a body, it is the present state of the Upper Thames. 
Not only is the river fouled in the way we have described, but 
the navigation is almost suspended. Many of the weirs and 
locks are in an old and ruinous condition. Large tracts of 


agricultural land are waterlogged, and towns like Oxford are 
subject to such constant floods that the health of the inhabi- 
tants is seriously endangered. The banks are not properly 
kept up, the channel is not always kept clear, the growth of 
weeds is not checked, and when they are cut they are not 
removed from the stream, but float on from mill to mill, 

and accumulate in shallows or form banks and islands. Such 

is the state of a river which is said to have been navicable 

time out of mind, which is described as a common highway, 

and which is now “nominally” navigable to Lechlade, but 

“practically ’ no further than Oxford, which is twenty-five 

miles short of it. 

By the new Act the cumbrous authority of the Commis. 

sioners is suspended, and their duties are entrusted to the 

present body of Conservators charged with the management 

of the Lower Thames. The old governing body will be re- 

presented in the new one, and new powers are granted which 

exceed even those enjoyed by the Conservators. The penalty 

for “ causing or suffering to flow or pass into the river Thames 

any washing or other substance produced in making or sup- 
plying gas, or any other offensive matter,” has hitherto been 

20/. But by the 63rd section of the new Act the penalty 
is 100/., with a further one of 50/. for every day during 

which the offence is continued. The 64th section defines 
the manner in which sewage that has formerly been 

suffered to flow into the Thames shall be excluded from it, 

and here we think the Act has made too great an allowance 
for existing nuisances. It is provided by this section that 
“whenever any sewage or any other offensive or injurious 
matter is caused or suffered to flow or pass into the Thames, 

or into any river, stream, cut, dock, canal, or water-course 
communicating with the Thames, at any point within three 
miles of the Thames, measured in a direct line therefrom, in 
such manner that the same is carried or is likely to be carried 
into the Thames, then, and in every such case ...... the 
Conservators, within a reasonable time after the knowledge of 
the fact, shall, and they are hereby required to, give notice 
; . to the effect that they require” [its discontinuance] 
“ within a time to be specified in the notice, not being in any 
case less than twelve months or more than three years.” 
We think the time too long, and the words as to tributaries 
of the Thames too gentle. Under these regulations we can- 
not expect much improvement until a year has expired, while’ 
the phrase “ within a reasonable time after the knowledge of 
the fact ” gives the Conservators an undue license. Take the 
case of the sewers at Oxford complained of in the Standard of 
Tuesday. The facts stated were that a sewer ran into the 
Cherwell by Magdalen Bridge, and that its traces were visible 
(in the river down to Iffley Lock. It is true that by the inter- 
pretation clause the Thames means the Thames and Isis, so 
| that the University authorities cannot evade the law on the 
ground that the Cherwell at Magdalen Bridge is more than 
three miles from the river. But it will not be so easy to make 
| a somewhat voluntary body in London take active steps against 
|the University. There is not here the same provision for 
| cogency and stringency of enforcement as there is in the Sani- 
| tary Act. The object of any such law should be to enlist 
local zeal against local negligence. One objection to central 
authorities has always been that they will not know of local 
wants as well as local authorities would know of them, and 
| will not have a sufficient motive for redressing evils which are 
|not personally offensive to them. This was no doubt the 
great argument in favour of local government. But the 
|answer to it is that the local governors have been rather 
| partial to nuisances, and have very often been the persons who 
| get their wealth out of abuses. The Sanitary Act has pro- 
vided against this by giving a local check, and an appeal to a 
| central authority. In the Thames Navigation Act there is an 











| appeal to a central authority, but there is not a sufficient local 
| check; and the central authority is allowed to act in cases 
where action should be compulsory. Even in this clause, 
though the Conservators are required to give notice, their first 
notice may be a very long one, and they may, “at any time and 
from time to time,” extend their first notice by another notice. 
If it be the intention of the Act that even when the notices 
| are extended the time shall not exceed three years, that inten- 
! tion is not shown with sufficient clearness, and the want of 
clearness will probably lead to litigation ; while if that be 
not the intention of the Act, it entirely depends on the good- 
will of the Conservators whether the most vital sections of the 
Act shall or shall not be operative. 

The want of funds has been seriously felt by the old Com- 
missioners, and the governing body of the Upper Thames has 
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long been insolvent. 


and no interest has been paid for several years. 
from the navigation has been unequal to the amount requisite 
to be expended upon the works, even to keep them in their 
present makeshift condition.””’ A more certain income is given 
to the Oonservators by this Act, as the five metropolitan 
water companies are to pay 1,000/. a year, in addition to their 
present payment of 300/. a year. To this charge the com- 
panies have consented, and though it may reduce their divi- 
dends, we may be sure that they are able to bear it. Their 
former payment of 300/. a year each was not for the 
right of abstracting water, but as compensation for expenses 
incurred by the Conservancy in consequence of the works 
of the companies, and while they have received gratis 
the water which they distribute on very different terms, 
their fellow companies in East London have to pay 1,500/. 
and 2,000/. a year to the Trustees of the River Lea. This 
revenue of 5,000/. a year will do something towards the pay- 
ment of the debt inherited by the Conservators, but we look 
to more satisfactory results from the navigation. It is self- 
evident that the carriage of heavy goods, when speed is not 
required, must be cheaper by water than dy land, but if the 
water traffic is not put in working order no one will make use 
of it. The navigation of the Upper Thames has never had a 
fair chance, says the Royal Commission on whose report the 
new Act is based. “In addition to liability to interruption 
from frost, flood, and drought, defects which it shares in 
common with all other river navigations, the Upper Thames 
navigation has had to contend with impediments peculiarly 
its own; a multitude of governors, heterogeneous, unpaid, 
unqualified, and without capital; tolls excessive, arbitrary, 
and never systematised into through-rates; an intermittent 
supply of water by flashes; banks and bed of the river utterly 
neglected; locks never well constructed, and now crazy or 
dilapidated. That traffic should, under such a system, exist 
upon the river, in the face of railway competition, is a thing 
utterly impossible. One witness, a paper manufacturer, 
carrying on a large trade on the Kennet, just above Reading, 
informed us that his firm was prevented from using the navi- 
gation by the uncertainty of its traffic, although even at 
existing rates the use of the navigation instead of the railway 
would save them 250/. per annum.” 

No doubt the Conservators will profit by this exposure of 
the shortcomings of their predecessors. But there is some- 
thing more important than the navigation of the Thames, and 
that is its purity. The silent highway may be valuable for 
traffic, but its silence must not conceal its present defilements, 
and the first thing to be done under the common seal of the 
Conservancy Board is to give notice to the towns that they 
must discontinue the flow of their sewage, and to the agricul- 
tural interest that it must cease throwing its dead pigs into 
the river, so that London may no longer have to drink of 
their essence. 








MR. CHARLES KINGSLEY’S NEW CREED. 

66 M* EYRE is so noble, brave, and chivalric a man, so un- 

I’ daunted a servant of the Crown, so illustrious as an 
explorer in Australia and a saviour of society in the West Indies, 
that Peers, actually Peers—my soul sinks with awe as I repeat 
Peers—members of the ‘ sacred’ order, which represents chivalry, 
which adopts into its ranks all genius, all talen‘, all virtue, and 
all beauty, condescend, not indeed to give him a dinner—that 
would be too much—but to dine in the same room with him.” 
Only imagine Charles Kingsley, apostle of muscular Christianity, 
author of Yeast, of Alton Locke, of the only song ever likely to be 
used as an agricultural Marseillaise, saying a speech which will 
condense into that at a public dinner, with reporters present ! 
So odd is the explosion of flunkeyism, so utterly out of accord 
with the whole character of the man, yet so evidently genuine, 
that it is almost impossible to discuss it seriously, or animad- 
vert on it with the scorn it so thoroughly deserves. Such 
aspeech is one of those surprises which provoke only a faintly 
amused laughter; it is like a bad pun, mirthful only because 
of an absurd incongruity. ‘That Mr. Kingsley should admire 
and defend Mr. Eyre we can understand, can, we think, ex- 
plain as a natural development of his mind, but that he 
should go down on his knees to the Peerage, declare the 
Red Book ‘sacred”—he, the Christian socialist—an institu- 
tion ‘second in sacreduess to that most sacred of iustitu- 
tions, monarchy,” and consequently more sacred than the Church, 


The Commissioners ‘have a bonded | ‘ 
debt amounting to 88,4007. upon the security of their tolls, | mind ? 

The income 
| sional advancement to defend a view of Providence too clement 


—was there ever a funnier little window opened in a man’s 
The speaker is, be it remembered, no sycophant of all 
above him, no granter of propositions. He has risked his profes- 
for the majority of his brethren, has denounced squires of whom 
the Peers are chief in language of ringing eloquence, has pleaded 
the cause of Chartists, and poachers, and buccaneers, and other 
non-respectable classes, and all this while he was in the depths of 
his heart worshipping the Peers, making the attainment of the 
Peerage the highest reward of the “ English spirit” which has 
made us “fathers of the United States and conquerors of India.” 
IIe who has written so lovingly of the heroes of the world has had 
for his own any Being entitled to wear a coronet ! He isa historian, 
yet he tells the Peers that they adopt into their ranks a/! genius, 
as if the peerage had ever been given to a great poet or scientific 
discoverer, to a Shakespeare or Newton; all talent, as if any talent 
| useful to man rather than governments were ever ollicially recog- 
nized; all virtue, as if in our whole history a man had ever 
received a coronet for virtue of any kind; and «/! beauty, as 
if it were an act of self-denial on the part of the richest 
class to pick out the prettiest women they can find, as 
they pick out the finest pictures, and the choicest wines. 
How can we wonder, when we hear such things from such a man, 
that the British bourgeois, who did not conceive Tom Thurnall, 
and to whom Tregarva would be merely a gamekeeper with 
a tendency to prolixity, should think a vote well rewarded by a 
Peer’s nod, should deem the verdict of society more important 
than that of either his countrymen, his conscience, or his God? 
When poets put on plush why should meaner souls despise tags ? 
When muscular Christians speak with "bated breath and whispering 
humbleness in the awful presence of the British Peer, why should 
not feeble indifferentists lick the dust from peerage boots? ‘The 
truth is, we suppose, that by some strange twist in his mind, some 
accidental association, some quaint exercise of his idealism, Mr. 
Kingsley has really come to regard chivalry and the peerage as 
synonyimous,, to believe that big squires with labels on them are 
all fall of pluck, and gallantry, and fair play, and so to reverence 
them, till he feels as inen in the Crusades felt towards those who 
had suffered to deliver the Holy Land. We have nothing to say, 
except that it is an odd manifestation of the poetic spirit, and one 
very liable to be misunderstood by the public. A woman ideal- 
izing a curate into an apostle, is sometimes a touching as well as 
a melancholy spectacle, but a poet idealizing a peer into a “ sacred 
being 

Mr. Kingsley’s admiration of Mr. Eyre is more intelligible. 
He has worshipped force, strength, will, all his life, without much 
reference to the subjects on which those qualities are exercise, 
and Mr. Eyre is the embodiment of those qualities. His will snaps 
on a plan like a steel spring, and Mr. Kingsley admires will above 
all things,—would, we suspect, defend Simeon Stylites because, 
having decided to stand on a tall stone, he continued doing it for 
forty years. A Hindoo devotee measuring the road to Benares 
with his own body might find in him an eloquent defender. Ie 
looks to the quality, and the fact that it was used where it was not 
required, to the utter misery of thousands of innocent persons, does 
not strike him at all. Mr. Eyre put down a rebellion strongly, and 
the man who puts down rebellion strongly is to Mr. Kingsley an 
admirable man. Did not Lord-Deputy Grey murder all his Spanish 
| prisoners ia Ireland, and does not Mr. Kingsley in Westward Ilo! 
most eloquently extenuate the deel? And indeed to Mr. Eyre, the 
civil soldier of order, absolutely determined that half-civilized persons 
with cane-hooks in their hands shall not upset the laws, we have 
no serious objection to make, and never have made any. What- 
ever our moral claim to rule blacks, simply because they are 
blacks and we whites, they uncivilized and we civilized, may be 
originally worth, Mr. Eyre’s clear duty was to suppress armed or 
violent resistance to the law. It is not to Mr. Eyre as Governor 
that we object, but to Mr. Eyre as Judge Jeffreys holding a Bloody 
Assize, hanging a man already in safe custody as a means of inspir- 
ing terror, allowing young officers andold planters, white sailors aud 
black soldiers to slay and burn and flog at their own discretion. 
What ‘chivalry ” or ** pluck,” or “ gallantry ” did it take to commit 
that colossal arson, the burning of a thousand homesteads, not to 
clear a way for artillery, or to deprive enemies of their vantage- 
ground, but simply to ruin subjugated rebels and their families a 
little more completely? Generals do not flog enemies to secure 
military success, and Mr. Eyre in not punishing those tortures 
| with piano-wire simply allowed cruel and unusual punishments in 
, the same manner and for the same motives as Judge Jeffreys and 


| 

















! Haynau did. Of all this, of the horrible injustice committed in 
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hanging a man because, being legally elected for that especial 
purpose, he forcibly brought the grievances of the labourers before 
the Government and the public of the colony, of the recurrence 
to torture for political offences, of the families made desolate 
without a reason, the men outraged without an excuse, Mr. 
Kingsley sees nothing. He is neither statesman nor philan- 
thropist, but Jitterateur and poet, and he sees only the 
strong, self-willed figure which can do anything it pur- 
poses, bad or good, and he “takes it upon trust.” So 
thoroughly does his pictoral imagination captivate his reason that 
when he essays to use the latter power he talks grotesque silliness 
—silliness as of a woman who says, ‘‘ It is so because it is.” 
Mr. Eyre is to be allowed to flog anybody he likes because he is 
Mr. Eyre, and because he walked round the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
He being appointed protector of blacks and whites in Jamaica, 
crushed and tortured the blacks to save the whites from fear, but 
because when protector of blacks in Australia he protected 
them, he is to be held to have done his duty in both places 
equally well. John broke the cup, but not the saucer; reward 
John, for he preserves the china. ‘If they gave up taking men 
upon trust, especially rulers and official men, there would be 
nothing in the world but anarchy, which woull be followed 
by despotism, and in due time by a big tyrant, who would 
not take the people upon trust. Je took Governor Eyre 
upon trust, and he was happy to see the members of the 
Ilouse of Peers present had also taken him upon trust.” John 
comes to Mr. Kingsley as coachman, with a capital character, 
gets drunk and spills his master, but his master is not to dismiss 
him; oh! dear no; trust is the nexus between man and man; a 
good pedestrian never upsets a coach, and Mr. Kingsley must 
trust John, or there will be anarchy in the stable, oats where 
straw should be, and the horses in the mangers instead of the 
stalls. Pray does Mr. Kingsley, having intended to elect a Whig, 
withdraw his vote when his candidate turns out a Tory? If he 
does not, he is simply a goose; and if he does, what becomes of 
his theory? Mr. Kingsley probably meant tosay,—only the ‘‘sacred” 
Peers overcame him so much,—that it is wise when you get a strong 
man to let him rule without interference, which would be true if 
strength were the only capacity required in a ruler, but then it 
is not, any more than it is the only needful constituent in the cha- 
racter of the Christian hero. Mr. Kingsley, as pictorial littdrateur, 
sees that clearly enough. Witness his sketch of Cyril, who in his 
hands becomes just what.we believe Mr. Eyre to be, a man of 
principle, who in his devotion to that principle—i. e., his own will 
—has not a scruple in giving all Jews up to slaughter and devas- 
tation :—*‘ ‘ Really I wish your Holiness well when I say so. If 
my notions seem to you somewhat secular, yours—forgive me— 
seem to me somewhat atheistic ; and I advise you honestly to take 
care lest while you are busy trying to establish God's kingdom, 
you forget what it is like, by shutting your eyes to those of its 
laws which are established already. I have no doubt that with 
your Holiness’s great power you will succeed in establishing 
something. My only dread is, that when it is established, you 
should discover to your horror that it is the devil’s kingdom, and 
not God’s’” 

As politician he sees nothing of the kind, thinks the scaffold and 
the lash absolutely essential to build up the order he desires, or 
rather ignores cat and rope if only his Cyril may rule. In imagina- 
tion he dissects him, analyzes him, exposes the hardness of heart 
and will which make his subject’s good qualities curses to man- 
kind, but in real life he “* takes him on trust.” The shrewd insight 
is for the book, for life credulity is the best policy ; the intellect 
works clear on the unreal, and only breaks down on facts. At 
least it ought to break down, according to Mr. Kingsley, for we 
cannot do him the credit of believing that he holds any theory 
half so guileless, the truth being that he wanted to defend a man 
he admires whose conduct he knew to be indefensible, and “ trust ” 
being a muscular-Ohristian sort of word with a relation to ‘ faith” 
on the religious side, and to ‘‘ confidence ” on the political side, he 
used that, and with the expected result, for the Peers, Common 
Councilmen, &c., cheered the silly remark to his heart’s content. 
Elliston the actor, when dunned by a creditor, always laid his 
hand on his heart in that way, and thought himself quite ill used 
if after that invocation to ‘ trust,” anybody insisted on cash down. 
Mr. Eyre’s case is in fact so bad that a man of genius could only 
defend him by appealing to human credulity as a sacred power. 
Credulity and the Peerage,—those are the present objects of 
worship to the Rey. Charles Kingsley, of all the men in the 
world ! ; 





DIVINE RIGHT. 

NE of the very few political ideas which have become abso- 
lutely extinct in England, is that which was once so seriously 
discussed under the title of the ‘‘ divine right of Kings.” No party 
and no fraction of a party ever appeal to it, even in the heat of 
conflict, no section of the population believes in it, no newspaper 
which made the idea its creed would find anybody to pay the need- 
ful penny. It is more completely dead than the idea of oligarchy 
—once a living force—which still lurks here and there among the 
families which were great before Pitt began to label everybody 
who owned a big block of land. It is somewhat odd that the 
idea should have died away so completely, the tendency of the. 
English mind not being to bury inconvenient theories comfortably 
out of the way, but to lay them out in funereal state in a secret 
mental chamber, look at them every now and then, sigh over them, 
and wonder whether somehow, by steam, or galvanism, or force 
of public opinion, or some other nostrum, they could not be made 
to live again. That is the way we treat symbolism, and the elder 
theory of the priesthood, and the independence of the Church, 
and feudalism, and a host of principles, beliefs, and notions all 
once more or less operative in the world. ‘ Divine right,” how- 
ever, though so powerful only 200 years ago that great divines 
made it a dogma, and strong Liberals felt an impertinence to their 
King as Catholic women feel an impertinence to their confessor, 


is not only dead, but buried, so that people have forgotten what it : 


was like. ‘The succession having been interrupted successfully in 
favour of a cadet branch of the Stuarts, it was nobody’s interest to 
embalm the old idea, nobody took it out to look at it, and it decayed 
quietly, till at the present moment most Englishmen fancy there was 
no such idea at all, that it was a mere pretension. The old ladies who 
by appealing to it nearly succeeded in stopping the Prussian an- 
nexations seem to them merely silly old ladies, belonging to the class 
which believes in witchcraft, or the curse upon the Jews, or dreams, 
or any other of the wild fancies which people otherwise decently 
sensible sometimes keep in their minds, as they keep old rubbish 
in their store-rooms, as much from old associations as any idea of 
their use. In truth, the belief, though utterly false, is not by any 
means so silly as it looks, and is, we suspect, still a very operative 
force in the world. It rests in essentials upon precisely the same 
basis as the idea of the priesthood, which has by no means been 
abandoned, even in Protestant countries. If it is possible that a 
human being should be invested by Providence with a super- 
natural right over other human beings’ souls, why is it impossible 
that a human being should also be invested with authority over 
their bodies? If, moreover, that supernatural right is transmissible 
by an outward ceremony, why should not this secular right, which 
is of far less importance, be also transmitted, whether by kinship, 
or consecration, or even, as in the most sacred case of all—the 
Papal Crown—by election? ‘The hereditary transmission of a 
moral right to monopolize rule is not a priori more absurd than 
the hereditary transmission of a moral right to the priesthood, 
which half Europe believes of the Levites, and all Hindostan of 
the Brahmins. ‘The genuine Catholic believes that his priest has 
a right to perform certain functions essential to his disciple’s 
future well-being, a right which it is blasphemous to deny, wicked 
to interrupt, and impossible to extinguish, and why should not a 
king have a similar right in secular affairs? Thousands even 
among Protestants hold that the clergyman who can trace a 
mystical connection with other clergymen up to the Apostles has, 
and must have, in some undefined way a closer relation to the 
Almighty than the man who cannot trace it, would be horrified, 
for example, at the idea of a man like Lord Shaftesbury, or 
Howard the Philanthropist, or any other ‘‘ layman” of undoubted 
piety, administering the Communion. If that relation exists, 
why not also a relation between the King and the Almighty, 
limited no doubt as to secular affairs, but nevertheless existing, 
and to be respected and obeyed? ‘The monopoly of a secular 
prerogative isno more monstrous a privri than the monopoly 
of a spiritual one, is in fact very much less monstrous, mistakes in 
this world being temporary, those in the other eternal. If a priest 
has the God-given right to consign you to perdition, why not the 
monarch to give you up to the flames or the scaffold? Even if the 
priest is only by virtue of his office the best guide in spiritual mat- 
ters, why should not the king be also in secular affairs? Of course 
under that theory character has very little to do with the matter. 
The strictest Legitimists will admit that aking ought not to oppress 
any more than a priest ought to be lecherous, or avaricious, or un- 
truthful, but the prerogative cannot be impaired by his misuse of 
it. ‘The Royal ladies in Prussia would admit very frankly that the 
Elector of Hesse was a bad man, just as a monk would admit that 
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Pope Alexander was a bad man, but that would be no reason for 
dispossessing the Elector, any more than it would be a reason for 
believing that the Eucharist administered by that Pope had lost 
its mystical efficacy. In either case the power coming from Heaven 
could be resumed justifiably only by Heaven, man having only to 
endure and pray. That was what Charles I. thought and Frederick 
William thinks now, and granted the false datum, it is not so very 
illogical a thought. The whole of Europe believed those ideas 
once, and we really cannot wonder that the majority of the Royal 
caste believe them now. Except to those who cannot conceive 
of God dividing mankind according to any other rule than the 
comparative nearness of their natures to the divine nature, the 
ideas are not essentially absurd, at all events not impossible. They 
must seem to kings quite pious ideas, which increase instead of 
diminishing their responsibility, ideas binding them not to oppress, 
and subjects not to revolt. If subjects would only accept them, 
how pleasant things would be, no oppression, no resistance, unity 
as of the Church, freedom as of children in a household, it would 
be a political millennium, with the improvement of well drilled 
sentries. In Asiatic countries, where the divine right of rulers 
is acknowledged fully, though based on a different idea, it is felt 
as a strong obligation, and a monarch must be very bad indeed 
before he refuses or neglects to perform his function—to sit in the 
gate and do justice as earthly vicegerent of Heaven. Of course 
every other prince in Asia does neglect judgment, but it is as he 
neglects any other clear duty, quite acknowledging to himself that 
he is very much in the wrong. Then, above all, divine right is an 
idea so very much for the interest of kings, and we all believe so 
very easily what it is for our interest to believe. Was there ever a 
Pope who had not some sort of notion that after all he was in- 
fallible in spiritual matters, or a clergyman who did not doubt 
whether he was entirely a layman, or an aristocrat who in his 
secret heart did not attribute something to “ blood?” Kings come 
little into free contact with minds utterly different from them, 
more especially upon points at once so abstract and so delicate. 
They read, it is true, like other men, but prejudices in one’s own 
favour survive reading, and a Guelph reigning in Hanover is as 
little likely to be cured of his pleasant belief by Radical news- 
papers, as a bishop is to give up his trust in his own power to 
ordain because the Nonconformist will not admit it. In England 
the Guelph, it is true, would not necessarily or probably be so 


confident, because it is difficult to see how a creed can affect a 


divinely transmitted prerogative ; and if it does not affect it, then 
the reigning House is not possessed of the mystical privilege, and 
had better fall back on its perfect Parliamentary title. 

And this brings us to the only point where this belief is really 
very illogical—the uncertainty as to the rightful mode of trans- 
mitting the mystic prerogative. We are all from habit accus- 
tomed to imagine it descends hereditarily, or rather that the right is 
transmitted in one particular line of descent, but what is under 
the theory the sacred line of descent? Does it descend to the 
nearest heir male, orto the nearest heir male or female, or how ?—for 
persons enthroned on either system have honestly claimed to reign 
by divine right. The present Royal family of Austria, for instance, 
is supposed to hold the theory strongly, but it inherits through 
a woman. That fact is the more important because it destroys the 
analogy on which Filmer, and people like him, used to rely, 
the hereditary descent of the Jewish priesthood, whose privileges 
did not descend to daughters, and could not be transmitted except 
through the sacred caste, an exception which would bar the 
Romanoffs altogether. ‘Then has time anything to do with it? 
The King of Prussia very recently expressed a very decided belief 
in his own mystical right to rule, yet his kingship is scarcely 
older than the reign of the House of Hanover in Great Britain, 
and if he reigns by divine right, why should not the Prince of 
Wales? It is an odd problem, that of the inception of the 
mystical or sacred kingship. ‘The priesthood is logical, tracing 
back, as it thinks, to the First Cause, the expressed will of the 
Almighty. Czsarism is logical, claiming that the “will of 
the people” is guided by the grace of God, but the kingship 
has no beginning, no visible line down which the prerogative 
could have been transmitted. If every King had been ap- 
pointed by a Pope, or even a Caesar, explanation would have 
been easy, but then one or two families, such, for instance, 
as the Romanoffs, who are supposed to be quite legitimate, lack 
either of these special consecrations. The Papacy has always 
maintained that it alone can confer the true divine right, but the 
Kings do not acknowledge this, and the Papacy upon this point 
is a little inconsistent, for acknowledging the Bourbons to be 
legitimate, it yet crowned the Bonapartes. Then does the sword 
confer the moral as well as the practical right to rule? Has the 





King of Prussia, who a few weeks ago had no right in Hesse, to- 
day a divine right to rule it. The Dowager-Queen says no, but 
if not, what gives him a right in Posen, or indeed anywhere, 
except perhaps in Nuremberg? It is on the transmission of the 
right rather than on the existence of the power that the theory 
is illogical, and it is for this reason that it will probably die 
sooner than the precisely similar belief in the priesthood. It has 
been a useful idea in its day, having next to the invention of 
gunpowder been the great solvent of feudalism, but its utility 
seems to be pretty nearly passed away, though the world is still 
looking abroad very eagerly for a thought or a faith which shall 
allow a strong executive to exist without a perpetual recurrence to 
force. 





THE BRITISH MUSEUM LIBRARY. 
TLE Library of the British Museum has during the last thirty 
years gained so commanding a position as not merely a 
worthy national collection, but as a universal library, that the 
appointment of Mr. Watts, previously the second officer (officially 
“ Assistant-Keeper of the Printed Books”), to the Principal 
‘“‘ Keepership,” which we announced last week, may be regarded 
as an event interesting to the world of letters, foreign as well as 
English. ‘The Trustees indeed have reason to be proud that on 
the retirement of Mr. Panizzi, the Principal Librarian (or, more 
properly, Governor of the entire institution, including besides the 
Library the various departments of natural history, antiquity, 
&c.), no one could be found better qualified to succeed him than 
Mr. J. Winter Jones, previously Keeper of the Printed Books; and 
again, that on Mr. Jones’ promotion the officer next in rank was 
a gentleman marked out by character, attainments, and previous 
experience as specially fitted, perhaps above any literary man 
living, for the direction of a library. They may indeed consider 
themselves fortunate to have retained Mr. Watts’ services through 
more than a quarter of a century of subordinate labour, till it 
could now receive its appropriate consummation. Nothing but 
the most untiring zeal for the formation of a truly great library, 
with a modest renunciation of literary distinction such as Mr. 
Watts was well fitted to attain, could have kept him attached so 
long and so comparatively obscurely to the British Museum 
Library. 

The librarian’s career is indeed an obscure one. He who accepts 
the charge of the books of others rarely has the opportunity of 
producing any himself. He soon finds himself so engrossed by the 
cares of preserving, arranging, and cataloguing, that little time or 
spirit is left him to pursue independent studies of his own. If 
he has opportunities such as occur to few others of obtaining a 
general survey of all that has been said on subjects that interest 
him, this will in most cases show him, to his terror, the vast 
mass of reading that ought to precede any original effort, 
and rather paralyse than stimulate his powers. If he writes, he 
will generally either attach himself in the modest capacity of 
editor to some ancient author whose rare works deserve to be dis- 
interred, or select some small and well defined topic for the sub- 
ject of an essay or monograph. Without travelling beyond the 
walls of the British Museum Library, we find conspicuous and 
scholarly examples of the first from the pens of Sir H. Ellis, Sir 
F, Madden, Messrs. J. W. Jones, Bond, Major, and many 
others ; and of the latter from Rev. R. Garnett, Messrs. Watts, 
Rye, and others. Yet the obscurity of the librarian is not 
necessarily, nor generally, due to dullness of character or attains 
ments. It is too generally deemed a very easy thing to catalogue 
a book; and to order one out of a bookseller’s list, and to see 
that when ordered it comes, would appear still easier. ‘Those 
whose experience is limited to ‘* books of the present season” at 
Mudie’s cannot understand the difficulties that beset the very 
same operation on more distant fields, Place before them the 
catalogue of a Warsaw or Pesth Mudie, or worse still, one from 
St. Petersburg, in the Russian type, and they will see one difficuity 
—that of language, and will acknowledge that, as a library, 
however large, cannot keep in its employ native professors of all 
the two dozen languages that are not merely spoken, but printed 
in Europe alone (to say nothing of other quarters of the globe), 
there must be men of high scholarship who can acquire any 
language, however obscure, that may be required. But the lan- 
guage-difficulty is not the only, nor perhaps the chief one. Our 
‘‘books of the present season” obligingly tell us generally on 
their title-page the place and year of their publication, and 
whether they are ‘in two” or ‘in three volumes,” and in most 
cases the author's name; and even where the latter is concealed, 
common repute or the reports of reviewers supply the name of 
the “ Author. of the Heir of Redelyjfe” or ‘“‘of Jokn Halifax.” 
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But recede three centuries into the past, and you find 
yourself among books a large proportion of which possess 
none of these ready marks of identification. If the author's 
name be given at all, it may be hidden somewhere in the 
body of the work, which must therefore be carefully ransacked in 
the uncertain hope of finding some information. And if the 
search be rewarded by the discovery of some such designation as 
*¢ Joannes Presbyter” or ‘‘ Petrus Diaconus,” who is to tell us 
which among the numerous priests and deacons bearing the 
common names John and Peter is the one intended? Thus, even 
if it be conceded (which it can hardly be) that the treatment of 
modern English books is as simple and mechanical as is commonly 
supposed, distance in either space or time superinduces such diffi- 
culties as render the librariau’s labour one of a different order 
altogether. 

But there are other difficulties besetting the keeper of a large 
and increasing library little known even to the custodians of 
small collections. A library which is open to increase should lose 
no opportunity of filling up its deficiencies. If old books are to 
be admitted, they must be sought whenever they appear in the 
book market, and especially when valuable collections are brought 
to the hammer. As these occasions happen rarely and suddenly, 
it is of the utmost importance to be able to discover at very short 
notice what books aré already in the library and what are not. 
The rarer and more valuable a book is, the more important is 
this, because the money in that case wasted by the purchase of 
what turns out to be a duplicate is so much greater. Moreover, 
the larger the library is, the more eager is the desire to fill up 
its few defects, and at the same time the greater the danger of 
buying a duplicate. The rules for cataloguing must be directed 
to this end, even more imperatively than they must consult the 
convenience of the public who use the library ; for any failing in 
the former function may suck the life-blood of the library by 
wasting its funds, whereas their falling short towards the public 
is only a temporary inconvenience, which may be obviated in 
various ways. 

We have said that the British Museum Library is not national, 
but universal. This is to be understood as true on the largest 
scale. Every library of any magnitude must transcend the limits 
of one language and one nation, unless it puts a most unnatural 
constraint upon itself. The very presence of editions of the Greek 
and Latin classics might be held to violate the strictly English 
character of an English library ; and questions as to the admissi- 
bility of English books published abroad, of foreign books pub- 
lished here, of translations, and the like, could scarcely be answered 
without giving, in some sense or other, a stamp of universality. 
But there is a long step between a partial and hesitating admission 
of some foreign books and a deliberate search for them. For at 
least half a century from the establishment of the library the 
regular admission of general foreign literature can scarcely be 
regarded as adopted as a principle. Yet if the library were to be 
universal as to subject, it could not properly be confined as to 
nation and language. Science speaks in all tongues; and if a 
special botanical or medical library must be drawn from all coun- 
tries, the botanical and medical departments of a national British 
library can do no less. And as to history, the fates of all nations 
are linked together by such constant threads that no one country 
can be really adequately represented on this field without the pre- 
sence of every other. Moreover, our aim being to secure the best 
possible library for Englishmen, we cannot neglect any literature 
which an Englishman may desire to study. We must not, by our 
neglect here, force him to emigrate to Paris to study French litera- 
ture, or to St. Petersburg to study Russian. 

It is not of course pretended that every book published on the 
Continent should be purchased for our library. The admission of 
works of science, history, philology, theology—of all which aim to 
extend knowledge—ought perhaps to be limited only by the funds 
available. Periodical publications, from the daily paper to the 
scientific review, ought also to be secured in large numbers, on 
account of the valuable data for the history of nations, families, 
or individuals, which may lurk in their obscurest corners. The 
importance of the voluminous Hansards, Blue-books, and other 
proceedings of State of every civilized government in the world, 
will be perhaps still more readily acknowledged. The less essen- 
tial .ooks are the lighter species of fiction, translations, and com- 
pations that present nothing original. Some indeed treat a 


large library with a sort of distant veneration, and affect to feel 
shocked at the idea of its being ever used for any purpose so 
common as novel-reading, But it is surely well that Mr. Watts, 
in his selection of the foreign literature, does not, like these, 





‘Strive to wind ’ himself ‘ too high 

For sinful man beneath the sky,’ 
and evinces a genial,appreciation of the novel. How much may 
be learned, not of the outward lot of a people or a class only, but 
of their habits of thought and feeling, their greatnesses and 
meannesses, from their fictions! The novel may thus give to the 
intending historian as much of the soul of a people as the news- 
paper does of the facts and dates which form the skeleton of its 
history. Macaulay’s celebrated judgment as to the importance 
of one small branch of fiction—national ballads—may surely be 
justly extended to a much larger field. At the same time it is 
perhaps undesirable, and certainly not essential, to pretend to 
completeness on this field. A wise discretion should be used in 
the selection. 

Mr. Watts has himself tersely and happily expressed the 
principle by which he has been guided, in the following words :-—~ 
‘The object which has been kept in view during the last three- 
and-twenty years has been to bring together from all quarters the 
useful, the elegant, and the curious literature of every language, 
to unite with the best English library in England or the world, 
the best Russian library out of Russia, the best German out of 
Germany, the best Spanish out of Spain, and so for every 
language, froin Italian to Icelandic, from Polish to Portuguese.” 

In one direction, however, it may be possible to us to make our 
collection not only ‘‘ the best Russian library out of Russia,” but 
more complete than any in Russia. Owing to the severe censor- 
ship of the Russian press, the thoughts of Russian and Polish 
Liberals are forced to seek publication elsewhere. A considerable 
and increasing number of books in those languages are published at 
Brussels, Paris, London, Berlin, Geneva, and other towns. ‘These 
books are of course not to be found in the libraries of St. 
Petersburg and Moscow. Similarly, the pamphlets of French 
political énigrés at Brussels are not to be met with in Paris. Thus,, 
perhaps, in no country in Europe but our own is it possible 
without let or hindrance to bring together a collection complete. 
in this direction. 

The British Museum Library is not yet all before the public. 
We are still told to wait a few years before we can fully know all 
its riches. ‘The Rabbinical Hebrew books are not entered in the 
general catalogue, and no special catalogue of them has yet been 
placed before the public. The same is true of the Chinese books,. 
and of books in the other Oriental languages, in so far as they are 
printed in Oriental characters. ‘The immense collection of news- 
papers is as yet only very imperfectly registered. Until catalogues 
of these various collections are made accessible to readers, they 
remain practically sealed treasures, notwithstanding the willing- 
ness of the officers to produce any of them that may be asked for. 
It will probably be one of the distinctions of Mr. Watts’s keeper- 
ship to make these treasures available. A very few years, not 
more than two or three, ought to see the great work of the incor- 
poration of all the entries in the old catalogues with the new 
general catalogue completed. He will then, it is hoped, be able 
to turn his attention to the compilation of catalogues of the above- 
named collections. It must, however, be remembered that though 
these events, memorable in the history of the Museum, may fall 
into the period of Mr. Watts’s keepership, a vast proportion of the 
obscure labour leading to that consummation has been accomplished 
under the direction of his predecessors. 

The question of the cataloguing system is so generally discussed 
in connection with the British Museum Library that we cannot 
pass it entirely by. We have no desire to laud or to blame indis- 
criminately. For a library of immense extent and daily increase, 
embracing all subjects and all languages, a system of strict alpha- 
betical entry under the author’s name is unquestionably the best, 
because the simplest both for cataloguer and reader, and it fails to- 
suit only about one book in every ten, which is published without 
any author's name. For these anonymous books special rules 
must be adopted—a matter of somewhat minute detail, which we 
shall not here discuss. The complaint which is most frequently 
made by the public is of the absence of any catalogue classified 
according to subject. A reader wants to know the latest books 
on chemistry, knows that many have been published during the 
last year or two, perhaps remembers that one important manual 
appeared at Paris, perhaps knows the title and all but the author's 
name—in these cases is it right that he should be unable to pro- 
cure the book? It is no answer to the complaint to say that 
though the arrangement in the catalogue is alphabetical, that 
on the shelves is according to subject, unless the dangerous prin- 
ciple were to be adopted of allowing readers access in such cases 
to the shelves. A catalogue raisonné is, after all, the only 
remedy; aud such a one there must be—not instead of the 
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alphabetical one (which is far more reliable and expeditious in 
nine cases out of ten), but in addition to it. The expediency of 
such a catalogue for libraries of immense size is indeed often 
questioned ; the list of writers on any one subject being then so 
immense as to give no aid in the identification of the one book 
sought. But the student wishes not always to find one book 
already known to him, but to discover what books unknown to 
him have been written. It might even be plausibly argued, 
especially of a library rich in rare and even unique books, that its 
most important or most characteristic function is to supply books 
not obtainable or even known of elsewhere ; and how can it be said 
to supply them at all, if they are hidden away under the name of 
an author known to no one but him who has catalogued them ? 
while the student anxiously trying to discover the very informa- 
tion such books contain, or to read up all the literature of one 
special subject, has no means of access to them? ‘The objection 
raised against a classed catalogue as useless on account of the 
magnitude of each class, is best remedied by excluding from it 
all broadsides and pamphlets below a certain number of pages. 
This would at once bring the classifiable stock of even the largest 
library within manageable compass. Nor need such small pub- 
lications be entirely shut out from classification, since they may 
be grouped into series according to subject and shortly designated 
by some made-up title sufliciently indicating their nature, under 
which they might appear in the classified list. It might also be 
found desirable to exclude works of pure fiction, and various kinds 
of trivial publications. And, as the object intended in a classified 
catalogue is to secure ready access to original works which 
enlarge the sphere of knowledge, mere compilations which add no 
real information, but only glean from earlier works, might also be 
profitably excluded, since they only swamp the catalogue with 
their numbers, and render the works of real science less easily 
discoverable. 

Much therefore will remain to be done when the great general 
catalogue is completed up to date. It would be an injustice to 
Mr. Watts’s predecessors, as well as to himself, to imagine that 
these objects have not been constantly contemplated as the future 
work of the department. To supply deficiencies of even a com- 
paratively recent date (as, for example, in the Continental litera- 
ture from about 1750 to 1830, which is far from complete) is neces- 
sarily a work of years; and it is very satisfactory to know that 
men holding the enlightened views and possessing the industry 
of Mr. J. Winter Jones and Mr. Watts have for many years 
had their attention directed towards this object, and neglected 
no opportunity of gradually making up, with the large funds now 
placed at their disposal, for the omissions caused by the compara- 
tive penury of former days; whilst the present system of pro- 
curing the contemporary literature immediately after publication 
secures their successors against a similar legacy of omissions. 





FRANCIS JOSEPH I. 

i’ there be a Sovereign in Europe whose career is envied by 

humbler men it surely cannot be the career of Francis 
Joseph I. Keeping his thirty-sixth birthday last Saturday, he 
could look back upon what? <A reign of seventeeen years as a 
mighty potentate, nearly every year of that long period being 
marked by some disaster, and not one marked by a genuine success. 
If the gods look kindly down upon a brave man struggling with 
adversity, their most encouraging smiles must fall upon the head 
of this descendant of the Kaisers. It has been his hard fate that 
the accumulating bills of hundreds of years fell due in his time, 
and that he has been called upon to pay, under penaltics, the debts 
incurred by his [louse to humanity. He could not pay, and execu- 
tion has at length followed judgment given long ago, execution in 
part, not altogether, for there has not yet been a receipt in full. 
Italy and Germany have got something of what was owed, not 
all ; but Hungary, so cruelly used, and Bohemia, Moravia, Galicia, 
the many races in the valleys of the Danube, these have yet to be 
paid. It has been very hard on Francis Joseph, but the sins 
of the fathers shall be visited on the children,‘even unto the third 
and fourth generation. Nothing in Holy Writ, alas! or out of it, 
is truer. 

Look back a moment through that vista of seventeen years. 
What changes have occurred in Europe since, on the same day 
in 1848, Louis Napoleon Bonaparte was declared elected Presi- 
dent of the French Republic and Francis Joseph was proclaimed 
Emperor of Austria. It is a famous date in contemporary 
history. How different have been the careers of the two men ; 
how closely they are linked together ; what favours has Fortune 
showered down upon the middle-aged gentleman who faced a 





convulsed nation and a suspicious world as President, and how 
she has frowned upon the youth who left his Jesuit tutors to 
ascend the throne of Rudolph of Hapsburg at a moment when 
his empire was in the throes of a revolution? Victory, glory, 
power, prosperity have lighted up the path of one for 
seventeen years. Defeat, weakness, disaster, have beset the 
footsteps of the other. We are told not to account any man 
happy or prosperous until he is dead. ‘The future may 
differ from the past. The closing years of one Sovereign may 
be calm and prosperous, those of the other may be troubled and 
full of sorrows. But nothing that is to come after can blot out 
those seventeen years, teeming with memorable deeds and mighty 
changes, that look like the forerunners of doom. 

It was the fate of Francis Joseph to be educated by the Jesuits 
and by his mother, the Archduchess Sophia, and they brought’ 
him up in the bad traditions of his House and the worse tradi- 
tions of the Court of Rome. Worse schooling could not fall to 
the lot of man. For this young prince could not have been taught 
to look up to the enlightened princes of his House, but rather to 
the darker sort, who were practised alike in temporal and spiritual 
tyranny. He came out of the nursery to ascend a throne, and 
found his subjects in revolt on all sides. The Italians had been 
defeated and Lombardy recovered, but Venice held out against 
the Austrians and Rome against the French. In Hun- 
gary, however, Austria had been worsted, and at the very 
outset of his reign this young Emperor had to call in to 
his aid the arms of Russia, willingly lent him by the Sove- 
reign who at that time overshadowed Germany and Eastern 
Europe. By Russian cannon and bayonets the gallant Hun- 
garians were overthrown. The victors stained their victory 
by crimes which find no equal in the annals of Hungary except 
in the period of religious persecution. But punishment followed 
swiftly enough. When the swords of the Hungarians were re- 
quired in 1859 and 1866 they were not to be had. Hungary was 
deaf to the appeals of one who is not her legal king, and whose 
servants in 1849, he assenting, were guilty of the foulest murder. 
He was young, inexperienced, fresh from the hands of bad 
teachers, surrounded by worse counsellors, or he would never have 
taken his orders from a Russian General, and commanded Russians 
against even revolted Hungarians. The potent arm of Nicholas 
struck down his enemies and planted him firmly on his throne, 
and he was grateful, and not ashamed. Let no lowly clown blush 
for his humble ignorance. What must the moral training and in- 
tellectual insight of that man have been who could submit to be 
saved thus, and not die of humiliation. 

After the bloody ending of the Hungarian war, Nicholas was 
more powerful than ever. ‘The Emperor of Austria and the King 
of Prussia were his vassals, and all the little Kings sat at his foot- 
stool, grateful for crumbs of favour. ‘The rival German Houses 
quarrelled about the worthless Elector of Hesse, and were going 
to fight, but grounded arms when Nicholas uttered his order. 
The sole consolation of Francis Joseph was that his faithful old 
soldier had beaten Charles Albert at Novara, that Venice had 
surrendered, and that the Prince President of France had captured 
Rome. The huge composite empire was complete again, Austria 
was still a Great Power. She presided over the German Diet again, 
and kept up the semblance of Imperial sway. She stretched her 
iron fingers over Italy, and save in Piedmont and Rome was 
absolute mistress from Spartivento to the snowy ridges of the 
Alps. But in 1853 the Emperor, still only three-and-twenty, 
was reminded, as he gazed from the ramparts of Vienna, that he 
had Hungarian subjects, when Lebency tried to take his life, 
and failing, paid the forfeit of his own, Few Sovereigns of our 
time have been nearer a violent death, for the assassin’s knife 
struck the sacred person of the Emperor. 

So far the poor Emperor had met with little save mortification. 
Now a time had come when it seemed that his empire might 
resuine her old place. ‘The man who had begun the race of kingship 
with him as President had blossomed into an Emperor, and, 
troubling the East, had roused the wrath of the mighty Nicholas. 
Austria began again to play a leading part. Her capital was the 
haunt of plenipotentiaries, her Cabinet the seat of qguasi-mediation. 
But here, again, the fate of Francis Joseph was a hard one. He was 
obliged to lift his hand against the Sovereign who in a moment of 
supreme peril had supported his throne. It was Austria who made 
it possible for the Allies to invade the Crimea, and when peace 
was made it was France, and not Austria, who was forgiven, and 
Francis Joseph was humiliated in his own eyes when he saw an 
Italian sitting in an European council beside his own plenipoten- 
tiary, compelled to listen to a statement of Italian wrongs, and 
read at the foot of the treaty the name of Cavour. Nicholas 
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was dead, but Alexander survived. Another Napoleon had arisen 
to be the enemy of the House of Austria, and the weight of 
Russian influence being lifted off Germany, Prussia, little re- 
garded then, was prepared to make good her claims as the first of 
German powers. 

The years rolled on, and Austria remained besotted in absolu- 
tism. Nay, the Emperor signed a Concordat with Rome, 
which showed that he was still the mere pupil of the Jesuits. 
Dangers were gathering, and he fortified himself with the 
blunted arms of an obsolete armoury. He cast his lot with 
the old, when his rivals were allying themselves with the new. 
The storm burst. True to the policy of the first Napoleon, the 
third of that name had resolved to disintegrate the Austrian 
Empire; he answered the assaults on Piedmont by pouring the 
legions of France into the valley of the Po, and two battles 
brought the Emperor Francis Joseph to his feet. In less than 
two months Austrian influence in Italy was destroyed, and Aus- 
trian power alone held Venetia chained to the empire. Fate was 
hard upon Francis Joseph, but adversity told upon his sad mind. 
He was persuaded to bestow a sort of constitution on his people, 
and to make overtures to the Hungarians. Again it was his lot 
to be disappointed. His constitution would not march; the Hun- 
garians demanded rights, and would not put up with gifts. 
Moreover, Francis Joseph had the mortification to see his brother 
quit him for a throne set up in Mexico by the Emperor of the 
French. The thin mind of the Emperor working in this per- 
turbed element saw no way out of it, but still he persevered. 
If he could not reconcile Hungary he could tax her, and if 
he could not conciliate he could torture the Venetians. It is 
the fate of this unfortunate man never to see the facts as 
they are, and consequently all his good intentions yield him 
but ashes. And the reason seems to be that not only was he 
ill nurtured, but that his mind was made narrow and his intel- 
lectual sight dim. ‘Thus, when it was plainly visible that Prussia, 
under the guidance of Count von Bismark, was determined to enter 
the lists with the Emperor for the headship of Germany, instead 
of setting his own house in order and appealing to German senti- 
ment on German ground—unity—he brought forward an amended 
act of confederation which suited only the Princes, and saw it fall 
stillborn before the polite veto of King William. Frustrated by 
the Hungarians, hated by the Italians, beaten by France, he was 
now solemnly pooh-poohed by Prussia on his very hearth, and 
advised to seek the natural centre of gravity of his empire—Buda. 
Yet when the Schleswig-Holstein dispute rose up for settlement, with 
the best intentions of sparing bloodshed the Emperor abandoned 
Germany, and acting as an independent sovereign, allied himself 
with Prussia, and became her tool. What an immense distance 
separates the scene in the Hall of the Rémer in Frankfort three 
years ago from the scene at Bad Gastein last year, yet how much 
wider is the gulf between Gastein and Nikolsburg ? 

And so it has befallen that, stiffly as he has stood up again after 
every reverse, this Emperor has been doomed to unmitigated 
misfortune. He began as President of Germany ; he is now ex- 
cluded from the Germanic Confederation. He began as virtual 
Lord of Italy; now, save for a time, he owns and holds not a 
foot of her soil. He began by harrying Hungary with fire and 
sword and killing in cold blood her noblest sons; and he finds 
Hungary unreconciled, and able to dictate terms to him. He 
strove to be the head of Germany; he is now almost a dependent 
on France. No Sovereign in Europe can show the world a more 
dramatic and sad career, the spectacle of a ruler who fails in 
everything because, in every supreme moment, perhaps every 
moment of his life, he is out of harmony with the facts. Look- 
ing at his dignified bearing in adversity and his desire to do 
right, let us pity rather than condemn. ‘ Vengeance is mine, 
and I will repay,” saith the Lord. 





LONG VACATION RAMBLES.—BLANKENBERGHE. 

‘VV ESTERDAY (August 14th) we were warned by meagre fare 

at the table @hote of our hotel that it was the vigil of some 
saint’s day. Our gastronomic knowledge was enlarged by the 
opportunity of partaking of boiled mussels. A small and delicate 
species of this little fish—despised of Englishmen—is found in 
extraordinary quantities on this coast. The sand is dotted with 
the shells after every ebb. The wattles of the jetties are full of 
them. After the first shock of having a salad bowl full of small 
black shells presented to one, following immediately on a delicate 
potage & Voseille, the British citizen may pursue his educa- 
tion in this direction fearlessly, with the certainty of becoming 
acquainted with a delicate and appetizing morsel; and he will return 





to his native country with at least a toleration for “winks” and 
‘pickled whelks,” when he sees them vended at corner stalls in 
Clare Market or in the Old Kent Road, for the benefit of the 
dangerous classes of his fellow citizens who take their meals in the 
street. In these Flemish parts they are eaten with bread and 
butter, and even as whitebait, and by all classes. 

After the meal I consulted the calendar in my pocket-book as 
to the approaching festival, not wishing to thrust my heretical 
ignorance unnecessarily on the notice of the simple folk who in- 
habit the Zion @Or. That obstinately Protestant document, how- 
ever, informed me simply that the Rev. E. Irving was born on this 
day in 1792, probably not the saint I was in questof. A Church- 
man’s Almanac, with which the only English lady in the place was 
provided, was altogether silent as to the day. In the end there- 
fore I was obliged to fall back upon the bright-eyed little demoi- 
selle de la maison, who informed me that it was the vigil of the 
Assumption of the Virgin, and that the /éfe was one greatly 
honoured by the community of Blankenberghe. 

Thus prepared, I was not surprised at being roused at five in the 
morning by the clumping of sabots and clinking of hammers in 
the street below—my room is a corner one, looking from two 
windows on the Rue d’Eglise, the principal street of the place, 
and from the other two on the Rue des Pecheurs, or ‘* Vissch- 
urs’ Straet,” which runs across the northern end of the Rue 
d’Eglise. A flight of broad steps here runs up on to the Digue, 
or broad terrace fronting the sea, and at the foot of these steps 
they were erecting a temporary altar, and over it a large 
picture of fishermen hauling in nets full of monsters of the 
deep. They had brought it from the parish church, and, as 
such pictures go, it was by no means a bad one. Presently 
tricoloured flags began to appear from the windows of most of 
the houses in both streets, and here and there garlands of bright- 
coloured paper were hung across from one side to the other. As the 
morning advanced the bells from the church and convent called the 
simple folk to mass at short intervals, six, half-past seven, nine, 
and grand mass at ten. ‘The call seemed to be answered by more 
people than we had fancied the town could have held. At eleven 
there was to be a procession, and now miniature altars with 
lighted candles appeared in many of the ground-floor windows, 
both of shops and private houses; and the streets were strewed 
with rushes and diamond-shaped pieces of coloured paper. Punc- 
tual to its time the head of the procession came round the corner of 
‘* Visschurs’ Straet,” half-a-dozen small boys ringing bells leading 
the way. Then came the beadledom of Blankenberghe, in the shape 
of several imposing persons in municipal uniform, then three little 
girls dressed in white, with bouquets, more boys, including a 
diligent but not very skilful drummer, six or seven other maidens 
in white, somewhat older than their predecessors, of whom the 
centre one carried some ornament of tinsel and flowers. Then 
came the heavy silk canopy, supported by four light poles 
carried by acolytes, and surrounded by choristers, of whom the 
leader bore a large silver censer, and under the canopy marched a 
shaven monk in cream-coloured brocade satin, carrying the pyx, 
and a less gorgeously attired brother with an open missal. Around 
the whole of the procession, to protect it from the accompanying 
crowd, were a belt of bronzed fishermen in their best clothes, some 
carrying staves, some hymn-books, and almost all joining in the 
chant which was rolled out by the priest, in a powerful bass with 
a kind of metallic ring in it, as they neared the altar at the foot 
of the steps. Here the whole procession paused, and the greater 
part knelt, while the priest put incense in the censer and made his 
obeisances and prayed in an unknown tongue, and the censer boy 
swung his sweet-smelling smoke about, and the fishermen and their 
wives and children prayed too, in their own tongue, I suppose, and 
their own way, probably for fair weather and plenty of fish, and 
let us hope for brave and gentle hearts to meet whatever rough 
weather and short commons may be in store for them by land or 
water. Then the procession rose, and passed down the Rue 
d’Eglise, pausing at the corner of the little market-place opposite 
a rude figure of the Madonna in a niche over some pious doorway, 

“" Ayarwa Curivov Adnuns arsSimanov,” 
and so out of sight. And the bowryeois blew out the candles and 
took away the chairs on which, while the halt lasted, they had 
been kneeling from their shop windows, putting back the bathing 
dresses, and the shell boxes, and other sea-side merchandise, while 
the whole non-shopkeeping population, and the neighbours from 
Bruges, and the strangers who fill the hotels and lodging-houses 
turned out upon the splendid sands and on the Digue to enjoy 
their féte-day. In the afternoon the corps de musique of the com- 
munal schools of Bruges gave a gratuitous concert to us all by 
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the permission of the communal administration of that town, as 
we bathed, or promenaded, or sipped coffee or liqueurs in the 
broad verandahs of the cafés which line the Digue. Gaily dressed 
middle-class women (of upper classes, as we understand them, I see 
none), in many-coloured garments and immense structures of 
false back hair, such as these eyes have never before seen; a 
sprinkling of Belgian officers in uniform, Russians, Frenchmen, 
Germans a few, and two Anglo-Saxons, Englishmen I cannot say, 
for one is an American citizen and the other your contributor, 
who compose the only English-speaking males, so far as I can judge; 
groups of Flemish women of the people in long black cloth cloaks, 
with large hoods lined with black satin, more expensive probably, 
but not nearly so picturesque as the old red cloak which thirty years 
ago was the almost universal Sunday dress of women in Wiltshire, 
Berkshire, and other Western counties; little, old-fashioned 
girls, in nice mob caps, and the fishermen in excellent blue broad- 
cloth jackets and trousers, and well blacked shoes or boots, instead 
of the huge sabots of their daily life; in short, every soul I suppose 
in Blankenberghe, from the Bourgmestre who sits on his throne, 
to the donkey boy who drives along his Neddy under a freight of 
children, at half a franc an hour, whenever he can entice the 
small fry from the superior attraction of engineering with the 
splendid sand, spends his or her three or four hours on the Digue, 
enjoying whatever of the music, gossip, coffee, beer, or other 
pastimes they are inclined to or can afford; and in that whole 
crowd of pleasant holiday-making folk, there is not one single 
trace of poverty, not a starved face, not a naked foot, not a 
ragged garment. It is the same on the weck-days. The people, 
notably the fishermen and baigneurs, dress roughly, but they 
have all comfortable thick worsted stockings in their sabots, 
and their jerseys and overalls are ample and satisfactory. 
Why is it that in nine places out of ten on the Continent this 
is so, and that in England you shall never be able to find 
a watering-place which is not deformed more or less by poverty 
and thriftlessness. Right across the sea, there, on the Norfolk 
coast, lie Cromer and Sherringham. More daring sailors never 
manned lifeboat, more patient fishermen never dragged net, than 
the seafaring folk of those charming villages. ‘They are courteous, 
simple, outspoken folk, too, singularly attractive in their looks and 
ways. But alas! for the rags, and the grinding poverty, declaring 
itself in a dozen ways, in the cottages, in the children’s looks, in 
the women’s premature old age. When will England wake up, and 
get rid of the curse of her wealth and the curse of her poverty ? 
When will an Englishman be able again to look on at a /éte-day 
in Belgium, or Switzerland, or Germany, or France, without a 
troubled conscience and a pain in his heart, as he thinks of the 
contrast at home, and the bitter satire in the old, worn-out name 
of “Merry England?” Itis high time that we all were heartsick over 
it, for the canker grows on us. ‘Those who know London best will 
tell you so; those who know the great provincial towns and 
country villages will tell you so, except perhaps that the latter 
are now getting depopulated, and so contain less altogether of 
joy or sorrow. However, Sir, there are other than these holi- 
day times in which to dwell on this dark subject. I ought to 
apologize for having fallen into it unawares, when I sat down 
merely to put on paper, if I could in a few lines, and impart to 
your readers the exceeding freshness of the feeling which the 
feast-day at this little Belgian watering-place leaves on one. But 
who knows when he sits down, at any rate in the holidays, what 
he is going to write? However good your intentions, at times 
you can’t ‘‘ get the hang of it,” can’t say the thing you meant to 
say. 
You may wonder, too, at this sudden plunge into the fvte of the 
Assumption at Blankenberghe, when I have never warned you even 
that I had flitted from my round on the great crank which grinds 
for us all so ruthlessly in the parts about the Strand and the Inns 
of Court. Well, Sir, I plead in my defence the test that a very 
able friend of mine applies to novels. He opens the second 
volume and reads a chapter ; if that tempts him, on he goes to the 
end of the book; if it is very good indeed, he then goes back, 
and fairly begins at the beginning. SoI hope your readers will 
be inclined to peruse in future weeks some further gossip respect- 
ing this place, which should perhaps have preceded the /éte-day. 
If they should get to take the least interest in Blankenberghians 
and their works and ways, it is more than these latter can be 
said to do about them, for in the two or three cheap sheets which 
I find on the table here, and which constitute the press of 
this corner of Belgium, there is seldom more than a couple of 
lines devoted to the whole British Empire. The fact that there 
is not another Englishman in the place, and that the American 
above mentioned, the only other representative of our English- 





speaking stock here, went once to see the Derby, and got so bored 
by two o'clock that he left the Downs and walked back to Epsom 
station, enduring the whole chaff of the road, and finding the 
doors locked and the clerks and porters all gone up to the race, 
ought to be enough to make them curious—curious enough at any 
rate for long-vacation purposes. ‘There are plenty of odds and 
ends of life a little out of our ordinary track lying about here to 
make a small ‘‘ harvest for a quiet eye,” which I am inclined to 
try and garner for you, if you think well. And are not the new 
King and Queen coming next week to delight their subjects, and 
witness many kinds of fireworks, and a ‘ concours des joueurs de 
boule, dits pas baen-bolders,” whatever these may be ? 
V. Viator. 


PROFESSOR ROLLESTON ON CHOLERA. 

(To tne Eprror or tie “ Srreraror.”] 
Sir,—There is one sentence in your last weck’s exposition of 
Pettenkofer’s views as to cholera, which I do not feel sure that the 
Professor himself would agree to. It is this, ——‘‘ It comes, then, to 
this, that any town which will go to the expense of having all its 
streets and houses well scoured, and securing for its citizens a 
constant supply of pure drinking water, can thus secure for itself, 
according to Professor Pettenkofer’s theory, perfect immunity 
from the attacks of cholera?” A town which has taken all these 
precautions may, I think, according to Pettenkofer, still be amen- 
able to an attack of cholera; for if its subsoil is porous, it may 
still retain in its superficially placed strata much of the impurity 
with which the anti-sanitary arrangements of our forefathers 
saturated their surroundings. According to Pettenkofer, five 
conditions, two of which depend on personal and three on local 
causes, are necessary for the spread of cholera. The first personal 
condition is the presence in the place in which cholera is to spread 
of the particular and specific cholera poison, cell or ferment, which 
originates in the rejeclumenta of choleraic patients, and also in the 
excreta of healthy persons who have come from choleraic dis- 
tricts. ‘The second personal condition is the receptivity or suscep- 
tibility, often self-superinduced, of the person to be infected. 
The first local condition is a porosity and permeability to air 
and water of the subsoil. ‘The second is the presence at a greater 
or less depth from the surface of this porous subsoil of what 
Pettenkofer calls Grundwasser—though he tells us that his 
opponents will not use his nomenclature—and what we call 
“ springs,” and also “landsprings” or ‘subsoil water.” ‘This 
second local condition is specially deadly when the level of the 
“ springs,” or of the “ landsprings,” as the case may be, has just 
fallen unusually low, after having been previously unusually high. 
The third local condition, without which the diffusion of cholera 
is impossible, is the presence, more or less diffused, in a subsoil 
of the character specified, of those organic matters which 
modern sewage whirls away from our precincts, but which 
ancient slovenliness left to fester all around its houses in cess- 
pits and middens. Now in this, as in many other cases, 
the sins of the fathers are visited upon the children, and 
soils may retain for almost indefinite periods the taint of organic 
impurities which were allowed to soak into them even generations 
ago. A greater greenness in the growing grass or corn enables us 
to recognize even now the graves at Culloden, and indeed the 
burial-places of yet older British warriors, who knew as little of 
the broadsword as they did of the bayonet. Now, it is possible 
that in extreme cases such as these, the greater exuberance of 
vegetation may depend upon other conditions than that of its 
finding putrefiable organic matter to feed upon in the soil ; but 
it is impossible to escape from the evidence which goes to show 
that animal, and specially human, life may be seriously affected 
by the disturbance of organic matters which have lain in the earth 
undisturbed for very long periods. We have the excellent 
authority of Vicq d’Azyr for saying that an epidemic was caused 
in Auvergne by the opening of an old cemetery, and similar 
histories are not wanting in the records of our East Indian medicine. 
The facts that London churchyards help to destroy life by their 
exhalations, whilst vegetable life may remain dormant yet alive 
for ages when buried in the earth, may seem unlike enough to 
each other, but they are really alike, inasmuch as they both show 
that the earth beneath and around our houses may harbour and 
preserve organic agents in a condition from which they may arise 
and prove potent for mischief for periods which are practically 
indefinite. Finally, Pettenkofer’s own words are, ‘‘ A considerable 
time, even many years, must pass before the organic matters in 
the soil are so changed and decomposed that the cholera germ 
can no longer develop itself when the other necessary conditions 
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are present.” The sewering of Vienna and Munich, he goes on 
to say, is a most desirable thing ; but he advises us, in the con- 
tingency of the impending of a cholera epidemic, to put our 
trust in means which starve the cholera germ by destroy- 
ing the alkalinity of the sewage. Let us, he might say, 
by all means avoid any further impregnation of the earth 
around our dwellings with sewage; but it would be as foolish 
for us to expect that by putting sanitary measures and sew- 
age in force on the spur of the moment we can nullify the 
impurities which years of neglect have accumulated and infil- 
trated all around us, as it would be for a repentant drunkard to 
expect that his fluids and tissues would become instantaneously 
renovated on the instant of his taking the pledge to total absti- 
nence. Much good may, it is true, be done even at the moment 
by abating local nuisances ; but they can only be abated at the 
moment, they cannot be nullified; whereas the personal element 
of a specific poison can be nullified and destroyed in the rejecta- 
menta by the employment of acidifying disinfectants. Sanitary 
measures and systems of the kind specified in your article may or 
may not prove, ultimately, to be omnipotent against epidemics ; 
but if they are to have this power, they must have time allowed 
them to acquire it in. The best case may be injured by an over- 
statement ; and I think it is an overstatement of the virtues of 
sanitarian reforms to say that towns perfectly sewered and sup- 
plied with perfectly pure water are perfectly safe against cholera. 
But the overstatement may become a just statement of the case 
when we add to it the qualifying clause, ‘if these arrangements 
have been at work for a sufficiently long time.” 

[ take this opportunity of saying that Pettenkofer’s views, of 
which, as expounded in his own Zeitschrift fiir Biologie, a sketch 
appeared in the Standard of Monday, August 6, are now acces- 
sible to the reader of German in a shilling pamphlet, published at 
Munich, under the joint editorship of himself, of Dr. Griesinger, 
of Berlin, and of Dr. Wunderlich, of Leipsic, three names of very 
high rank and authority in German, and indeed in all medical 
literature. 

There is little added in this pamphlet, and nothing that is 
contradictory to the views which are put out at much greater 
length in Pettenkofer’s Memoirs in the Zeitschrift fiir Biologie, 
but the following four or five points, specially insisted upon in 
the smaller publication, deserve notice at the present crisis. 

In the pamphlet, which bears we may say the title Cholera Requ- 
lations, special stress is laid on the importance of employing for the 
disinfection of sewage some one of the different metallic salts, and 
particularly for several economic as well as chemical reasons the 
sulphate of iron, which will keep up in it an acid, in preference to 
the chloride of lime, which possesses and produces an alkaline 
reaction. For actual experience has shown that a particular 
atmosphere is necessary for the life of the cholera germ, 
and this particular atmosphere is furnished by the alkaline 
exhalation of decomposing human sewage. ‘The establishment 
of Observirungs-spitals for persons afflicted with premonitory 
diarrhoea is recommended in the pamphlet as well as in the papers 
published in the Zeitschrift. Four per cent. only of persons so 
affected and so removed to ‘* Houses of Observation” were found 
to pass on into confirmed cholera—a result sufficiently confirma- 
tory of the recommendation. But in these days, when English 
doctors and doctrines differ so widely as to treatment, it is im- 
porlant to say that the Germans, like most of our East Indian 
practitioners, recommend small doses of opium as the best 
medicine for precursory symptoms. 

That it is now universally allowed that choleraic excreta are 
the souree of the specific cholera germ may be secn from the 
literary fact that a dispute as to the first discoverer of the all- 
important fact, “¢a Prioritdls streit,” as the Germans call it, has 
been raging for now more than ten years on the Continent. The 
safety which, by acting on the obvious corollary of this result and 
disinfecting their excreta, we can insure to ourselves, is as great as 
that which a complete (and impossible) quarantine would have 
secured, or as that which a non-porous, non-springy, non-con- 
taminating subsoil does actually confer. 

‘The language of the German Professors seems intended to con- 
vey the impression that drinking water may, when it is impure, 
favour the spread of cholera rather by its general anti-sanitary 
powers than by becoming the vehicle for the specific cholera germ. 
But they do not positively declare themselves, at least in this 
pamphlet, to be opponents of Dr. Snow’s explanation of such facts 
as those put on record by the Registrar-General in the papers of 
this day. ° 

Of season and of temperature, as influencing the progress of 
cholera, our Professors say nothing. But it is obvious that ac- 





cording to their views the influence of heat and of cold, which 
latter we are now hoping for, can count but for little except indi- 
rectly. Heat promotes evaporation of moisture, and so will in 
many soils lower the level of the Grundwasser, and it favours 
certain decompositions which render the soil alkaline, whilst cold 
works in precisely the opposite direction. And so far, but no 
farther, our common opinion is correct. In chilly, and therefore 
by virtue and help of the- Gulf Stream, rainy England, cholera 
and typhoid fever are summer and fine autumn diseases; but this 
seasonal distribution does not hold good in by any means all 
other countrics, nor even in this always. 

I am happy to be able to say that the system of disinfection so 
strongly recommended, and carried out with such gratifying results 
in Germany during the severe epidemic of last year, is being put into 
operation throughout this city, under the superintendence of Dr. 
Child, the Medical Inspector of our Local Board of Health. A 
somewhat similar system of disinfecting has been carried out and, 
I presume, is still being carried out in Bristol during the present 
month, and the cholera which broke out there at the beginning of 
this month seems, according to the Registrar-General’s Report of 
this day, to have ceased there. It is very probable, though possibly 
not a matter of demonstration, that the attainment of this result 
has been due to the labours and energy of the two well known 
medical advisers of Bristol, Drs. Budd and Davies. And it is 
well to say that both the theory and the practice of the former 
of those gentlemen have been laid before the public in a small 
pamphlet, a perusal of which, by showing the almost entire unison 
and harmony of the advice given by Dr. Budd in the west of 
England and by Professor Pettenkofer in the south of Germany, 
ought to prompt the dullest and the most sluggish to follow their 
recommendations. 

For as it seems to me, the system of disinfection as a means of 
prophylaxis against cholera has at once the strongest scientific 
and the strongest moral claims upon our attention at the present 
moment. As to its scientific claims, the theory upon which it is 
founded reconciles and explains much that was previously obscure, 
confusing, and contradictory in the otiology of the disease, and in 
the few cases in which it has as yet been found practicable either 
in Germany or England to put it to the test of actual experiment, 
the results which it was predicted would ensue upon its application 
have actually occurred. In a moral point of view it has even 
stronger claims upon our attention in a world in which and in a 
matter in which ‘‘ probability is the very guide of life.” At the 
present moment no other practicable means for-prophylaxis on the 
large scale has even been hinted at. 

The otiose scepticism which is content to deny and disbelieve 
overtly and genially enough, everything which it has never chosen 
to examine into, becomes at a crisis like the present simply a public 
offence. 

There is a larger and less amusing class of men whose minds are 
just active enough to make them good at objections without 
making them good at anything else. On the present, as on most 
other occasions, such men content themselves with making sug- 
gestions in the helpful negative shape familiar to them, and they 
warm into sympathy with investigation only so far as they hope 
to see our present means for doing good superseded in the progress 
of discovery, and those who have availed themselves of such 
imperfect light as they could at the time obtain discredited thus 
as clumsy bunglers. Such persons are more powerful just now 
than uader ordinary circumstances for provoking anger; in a 
population which knows itself to be mortal, they are fortunately 
less powerful for producing mischief.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, GEORGE ROLLESTON. 
Oxford, Wednesday, August 22, 1866. 





A FEW WORDS ON THE ACT OF SETTLEMENT. 
(To rue Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.” 

Sin,—As a constant reader of the Spectator, may I bring before 
your readers the curiosities of a subject which no doubt will be in- 
teresting to many, and upon which a good deal of ignoranceprevails? 
Some time ago the Jimes newspaper astonished us by saying that 
if the Act of Settlement were set aside, Victor Emanuel, the King 
of Italy, would be the rightful heir to the throne of Great Britain, 
the best representative through females of the House of Stuart. 
I myself heard an Oxford examiner, in the very act of examina- 
tion in the School of Law and Modern History, fall into precisely 
the same blunder. It may not therefore be out of place to write 
a few lines upon the matter, and put it, if possible, in a clear light. 

It is perfectly true that Victor Emanuel is a better represen- 
tative of the Stuarts than Queen Victoria, but the same may be 
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said of hundreds of other people. What the Zimes and the 

Oxford examiner thought was that Victor Emanuel is descended 

from Anna Maria, granddaughter (through Henrietta of Orleans) 

of Charles I., who married Victor Amadeus, Duke of Savoy, and | 
first King of Sardinia. He is nothing of the kind. The elder 
male line of the House of Savoy died out in the person of Charles 
Felix. His successor, Charles Albert, was a most distant cousin. 
Their common ancestor lived a generation or two previous to the 
marriage of Victor Amadeus with Charles I.’s granddaughter, 
Anna Maria. 

But the brother and predecessor of Charles Felix, Victor 
Emanuel, left four daughters, the eldest of whom was married to 
Francis IV., Duke of Modena. His son therefore, the present 
ex-Duke of Modena, Francis V., is the best representative of the 
Stuarts. The other daughters of Victor Emanuel were married 
to the Duke of Parma, grandfather of the present ex-Duke, the 
ex-Emperor of Austria, Ferdinand, and the late Ferdinand of 
Naples, old Bomba. The descendants of these Princesses are 
therefore better representatives of the Stuarts than Victor 
Emanuel, King of Italy. 

At the time of the passing of the Act of Settlement there 
were no less than twelve families which had a better claim to the 
throne of England than the House of Hanover. First, there were 
the descendants of Charles I., through his granddaughter, the 
Duchess of Savoy. Besides her son, Charles Emanuel, afterwards 
King of Sardinia, she had two daughters, married to two grand- 
sons of Louis XIV., the one to Louis of Burgundy, father of 
Louis XV., the other to Philip V. of Spain. Thus the three 
Houses of Savoy, French Bourbon, and Spanish Bourbon are the 
first that are excluded. The present Royal family of Spain, how- 
eyer, is not descended from the last-named marriage. 

The next claimants were the descendants of the unfortunate 
Elector Palatine Frederick V., who married Elizabeth of Eng- 
land. He had a numerous family, thirteen in all, I believe, of 
whom Rupert and Maurice are the best known in English history. 
But we have only to deal with those who left offspring. ‘These 
were Charles Louis, who at the peace of Westphalia got back 
half of the Palatinate, Edward, who was the sixth son, and 
Sophia, the Electress of Hanover, who was the youngest of all. 

Charles Louis left a daughter, Elizabeth Charlotte, who became 
the second wife of Philip of Orleans. The issue of this marriage 
was the Regent Orleans, and a daughter who married the Duke of 
Lorraine. Thus the fourth and fifth excluded houses are those of 
Orleans and Lorraine. Of the former of these the Count of Paris 
is the living representative, the ex-Emperor Ferdinand of the 
latter; and from the latter, Victor Emanuel, King of Italy, is 
likewise through females descended. His mother was a princess of 
the Tuscan branch of the House of Austria. Jn this way only 
he is a better representative of the House of Stuart than Queen 
Victoria. 

Edward, son of Frederick Elector Palatine, the first, I believe, 
of that once highly Protestant family to join himself to the Roman 
Catholic communion, married Anna de Gongaza, a princess of 
Mantua. He left three daughters (1), Louisa Maria, married to 
Charles Theodore, Prince of Salms; (2) Anne, married to Henry 
Julius, Prince of Condé, son of the great Condé; and (3) Bene- 
dicta, married to Frederick of Brunswick-Lunenburg. 

The offspring of the first marriage was a son, and a daughter 
who was married to the Prince of Ursel, whenee we get the sixth 
and seventh excluded families of Salms and Ursel. Of the second, 
a son and two daughters, the one married to the Prince of Conti 
and the other to the Duke of Maine, whence we get the eighth, 
ninth, and tenth excluded families of Condé, Conti, and Maine ; of 
the third, two daughters, one married to the Duke of Modena and 
the other to the Emperor of Germany, Joseph I. Thus the 
Houses of Modena and Hapsburg were the eleventh and twelfth 
that were excluded. The claims of the House of Hanover came 
next, but at the time of the passing of the Act, as I have shown, 
there were, after setting aside the children of James II. by his 
second wife, twelve families which by right of descent had a prior 
claim. I do not know whether you will think it worth while 
inserting this little bit of information in the Spectator, but I have 
met with many intelligent men who were quite ignorant of the whole 
subject, who in fact believed the Times’ version, and I thought | 
that at a time like this, when crowns are, some, being utterly swept | 
away, and others increasing in greatness and power, a few words 
on the true state of the matter might not be unacceptable to some 
of your readers.—I remain, Sir, &c., 





| 


| 
| 


S. C. Overton, M.A. 


Stretton, Warrington, Lancashire. 





THE LOUSIANIAN “CONVENTION.” 

[to tue Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.”] 
Sir,—There is in your impression of August 18 a misrepresentation 
of the facts of the Louisiana riots so extraordinary, that I venture 
to think it must have come direct from the same correspondent 
who, when a few public buildings were fired at Chambersburg, 
wrote you that the act was without precedent or provocation on 
the part of the North, which had before then fired two or three 
Southern towns and scores of private houses, besides destroying 
the archives of the State of Mississippi. 

You say that ‘*a Convention (1) was called by the Legislature 
(2) to enfranchise the negroes” (3). Now (1) is a sugyestiv falsi, 

2) a distinct error in fact, and (3) a suppressio veri. 

It was not a Convention that was ‘ called.” It was the Con- 
vention of 1864 that was revived. A Conveation regularly called 
would Rave represented the whole people, and would not have 
served the purpose of the Radicals. The Convention of 1864 
represented only the camp followers, soldiers, and other Federalists 
who swarmed to plunder New Orleans under Banks and Butler. 
Hence it was the realy creature of the Radicals, ani after two 
years’ non-existence they proposed to revive it in order to per- 
petuate their tyranny over the adverse nine-tenths of the State. 

It was not called by the Legislature. You will see, if you look 
at Governor Wells’ letter, that this is a totally inaccurate state- 
ment. It was called by a * President” appointed ad hoc by a 
few of the Radical chiefs, and was therefore a totally illegal 
assembly, its pretensions treasonable, its authors rebels. Its object 
was not only to enfranchise the negroes, but to disfranchise the 
Conservatives, under the title of ex-Confe‘erates. 

You must see from this that your attack on President Johnson 
is wholly unfounded. Le only did his duty in ordering the forcible 
suppression of an illegal assembly which assumed to legislate for 
the State of Louisiana; and Abraham Lincoln would have done 
the same. I trust to your self-respect to insert this correction 
of the monstrous error palmed upon you.—I remain, Sir, your 
obedient servant, PALMETTO. 

[‘* Palmetto” quibbles. Old Convention or new Convention, 
it was a Convention, representing no doubt a small minority, but 
a minority to which Congress, by demanding the oath of loyalty, 
limited the suffrage. The ‘‘ President” no doubt called it, but it 
was because he considered himself authorized by the Legislature, 
which is ‘* Radical,” representing that minority which ‘ Pal- 
metto” so hates in the South and so likes in England. ‘he 
avowed object of the device was to enfranchise the negroes, which 
is the real reason why “ Palmetto ” thinks President Johnson right 
in ordering the soldiers to assist the pro-slavery citizens to disperse, 
i.e., kill, men who were either members of a legislative body or of 
a political debating club.—Eb. Spectator.] 








TO A RIVER. 
Dark spirit, oh listen! thou that fiercely flowest, 
So fierce and so impatient to be gone: 
Is it fear, or some wild vengeance that thou owest, 
Or doth the fiend of madness drive thee on? 
Nay-—for that stormy heart has been my own— 
Thou art full of glorious passion from the hills, 
And in thy strength goest forth to conquer ills, 
Not thinking how thou must be overthrown. 

Yet chafe not, noble River! nor seek to mend 
God's purpose in thee and thine own far end, 
Lest those proud waves o’erflow in sluggish mire : 
His be the grief who would not brook controul, 

Within whose heart has ceased the great desire, 
And stagnant are the waters of his soul. J. KR. 





BOOKS. 


——_>—— 

LORD COMBERMERE.* 
SMALL thanks are due to the Viscountess Combermere and Captain 
Kuollys for whatever satisfaction the reader may obtain from this 





book. In the first place it is, to say the least, twice as long as it 
need be. ‘The compilers have crowded it with masses of trifling 


| or irrelevant matter, part of which might be easily found elsewhere 


if any one cared to look for it, and part could never be worth print- 
ing at all. Why do we have all the official accounts of the capture of 
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a Dutch squadron at the Cape in 1796, simply because the young 
Stapleton Cotton, then on his way to India, happened to witness 
the affair from the top of a neighbouring hill? Why, again, an 
account of the family of Don Carlos, because Lord Combermere 
came across some of them in Rome and elsewhere? ‘The style 
is singularly bad, obscure, pointless, and dull, with occasional 
ornaments which are worse than all dullness. When Lord 
Combermere loses his eldest son we are told that the capricious 
hand of death was already stretched out to pluck the fair young 
flower, and as the calamity occurred shortly after a great banquet, 
‘that the hospitable roof-tree, which a few brief moments before 
had been shaken by joyous laughter, now absorbed into its 
gloomy oaken timbers the low wail of sorrow.” When a cavalry 
charge is spoken of we read ‘‘ that onward still swept the death- 
laden cloud, which at once enveloped and announced the approach 
of Cotton and his horsemen.”’ And what does the reader make of 
this sentence, which is intended to praise the old soldier’s good 
humour in enduring a rather rough cross-examinati@ from 
Edwin James, and afterwards inviting his persecutor to Com- 
bermere. ‘‘ His treatment of Edwin James, who had so shame- 
fully abused the questionable privilege of his profession to ques- 
tion his integrity as an opposing witness, was not only forgiven, 
but even justified by his generous victim; and in many other 
instances he displayed equal equanimity.” Severer blame is due 
to the carelessness with which many personal notices of a painful 
kind have been transferred, as it would appear, from private 
diaries to the pages of this book. Everything must yield to the 
claims of historical truth, but it cannot be necessary to tell the 
public that a young officer, whose only connection with Lord 
Combermere was that he had been a school-fellow at Westminster, 
killed himself by drinking, and to give the wretched man’s name 
and family in full. To give instances would only aggravate the 
wrong, but we hope that, should an opportunity occur, the whole 
book will be subjected to a careful revision. Of course there is 
nothing like an index, and no references are given, except gene- 
rally as ‘supplementary despatches.’ We were not so un- 
reasonable as to expect that in two ponderous volumes, made for 
sale rather than use, room should be found for anything so useful. 

We are the more impatient of these faults, because it is evident 
that if these materials had been put into the hands of some one 
who knew his business, a capital book might have been made out 
of them. The life of Lord Combermere was unusually prolonged 
and singularly varied. He was a baby in arms when Dr. Johnson 
came to his father’s house, and he carried his gold stick for the last 
time nearly ninety years afterwards at the marriage of the Prince 
of Wales. He was present at most of the great battles that were 
fought during this period, and he served in the Courts of four 
English Sovereigns. If such a life is not made interesting, it 
certainly is not the fault of the subject. 

Stapleton Cotton was one of the happiest results of a military 
system which is now passing away. He owed to family connection 
and private favour (his aunt was the most intimate friend of Lady 
Chatham) a rapid promotion which brought him, while yet in the 
fullest vigour of life, to high command. At twenty-one he was 
Lieutenant-Colonel, at five-and-thirty he commanded the British 
cavalry in the Peninsula, At the capture of Bhurtpore, his last 
achievement, he was little more than fifty. But the favour which 
was doubtless exercised with as little discrimination in this as in 
other less fortunate instances, discovered merits which could not 
have been displayed so early under a system less capricious. ‘The 
young officer never showed himself unequal to the duties which 
were thrust upon him. A fine gentleman and a fop, yet acquainted 
with every detail of his profession, recklessly daring in his own 
person, yet chary to the utmost of the lives of his men, calm, 
clear-headed, even-tempered, and sagacious, he has been pro- 
nounced by competent critics to have been one of the best, if not 
the very best, of English cavalry officers. ‘This branch of our army, 
magnificent as it is in quality, has generally been too insignificant 
in numbers to play a very prominent part in our campaigns. In 
the Peninsula it was more than usually weak. Sir Stapleton 
Cotton, though he did good service in almost every movement of 
the army, had few opportunities of distinguishing himself. His 
great day was Salamanca, when his brilliant charge, which broke 
in succession two columns of French infantry, extorted from Lord 
Wellington, always sparing of praise, the enthusiastic exclamation, 
++ By God, Cotton, I never saw anything more beautiful in my 
life! The day is yours.” For these services he twice received the 
thanks of Parliament, and was created a Viscount. 

He was not present at Waterloo. The Prince Regent, whose 


dislike to Lord Combermere must have had some other cause than 
the indiscreet gossip about Mrs. FitzHerbert, to which his bio- 





graphers attribute it, had bestowed the command of the cavalry 
on Lord Uxbridge. ‘This seems to have been the great disappoint- 
ment of his life. ‘To his last day the veteran could never bear to 
hear it spoken of. 

In 1817 Lord Combermere went out as Governor of Barbadoes, 
and was very glad to quit it when his three years of office were 
expired. ‘Two years after his return he was appointed Commander- 
in-Chief in Ireland, and he gave up that office in 1825, in order 
to proceed to India. It was a serious crisis ; Bhurtpore, which 
had hitherto defied our arms, had to be taken. The Directors 
applied to the Duke of Wellington for advice, and he mentioned 
the name of Lord Combermere. ‘They objected that they did 
not consider him a man of any great genius. ‘‘I don’t care a 
damn about his genius,” exclaimed the Duke, ‘I tell you he is the 
man to take Bhurtpore.” Bhurtpore accordingly he did take, 
and the story of the siege is by far the best portion of this book. 
The appointment of a cavalry officer to conduct an operation in 
which cavalry could not by any possibility take part was a singular 
novelty, but Lord Combermere knew how to use the knowledge 
which he did not possess himself. In less than forty days the 
strongest fortress in India was taken. It is strange that a success 
which did so much to consolidate our power in the East gained 
noreward for its author. Weare told that the Duke of Wellington 
resisted every proposal to increase the honours of his old comrade. 

After his return from India in 1830, Lord Combermere took no 
part in public affairs, except occasionally to appear in some State 
pageaut. While the person of Wellington, the coguita caunities of 
that venerable head, was familiar to every Londoner, few knew 
the name of the veteran, so elaborately accoutred, so carefully 
preserved, who sometimes rode at the head of his Life Guards. 
Ile was the chief pall-bearer at the funeral of the Great Duke, and 
succeeded him as constable of the Tower. ‘The tardy honour of 
a Field-Marshal’s staff was bestowed upon him when he had nearly 
completed his eighty-second year. ‘Ten years afterwards he 
quietly passed away. 

It is probably not the fault of his biographers that the sketch of 
Lord Combermere’s personality is singularly colourless and void 
of character. Out of the camp he was nothing more than an 
admirable country gentleman, who had inherited his politics and 
cared little about them, a genial, kindly man, of blameless life and 
strong family affections. Even as a soldier he had few of those 
personal peculiarities which make up a vivid picture. His most 
marked characteristics were a dandyism and a brilliant courage in 
which no one could equal him. These qualities earned for him, 
when he was with the army in Spain, the title of the Lion 
@Or. His own dress and the trappings of his charger were 
as rich as they could be made. ‘Thus conspicuous he plunged 
into the thickest of the fight, ‘‘ putting himself at the head of 
everything,” as. one of his friends expressed it. It was calculated 
that he and his horse would be worth 500/. as they stood to any 
one who might be lucky enough to capture them. It is remark- 
able that with all this daring he was never wounded but once, and 
that by a volley fired in mistake by a picquet of Portuguese troops. 

Interesting notices of the great personages with whom Lord 
Combermere came in contact are much morenumerous. We must 
extract one characteristic anecdote of the Duke of Wellington. 
One day the Commander-in-Chief and Sir Brent Spencer were 
riding out together, when Sir Brent took the opportunity of 
questioning Lord Wellington as to his plan of operations. ‘The 
conversation ran nearly as follows:—Sir Brent Spencer: ‘* We 
are about, my Lord, to engage in a very hazardous campaign, 
and no one can tell what may befall any one of us. Iam sure 
that I trust most sincerely that nothing will happen to your Lord- 
ship. It would be a great misfortune to the army if it were to 
lose you; but still you might be killed, and I think it necessary 
that I should ask you what are your plans, in order that I may 
carry them out, in case I should unfortunately succeed to the com- 
mand of the army.” Lord Wellington: ‘‘ Plans? Ah! plans. 
I haven't got any plans, except that I mean to beat the French. 
If I can’t do it in one way, I will in another.” 

On the whole, we could wish, as we have said, that the book 
had been better done, but it certainly contains a great deal of 
interesting matter that will repay the trouble of getting at it. 





ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS.* 
Ir was the fashion of the last century to overlook the influence 
of Christianity upon the progress of the world. It is the fashion 
of to-day to attribute all human progress to the influence of 
religion. Everything which is a fashion tends to exaggeration, 





* Aristotle's Ethics. By Sir Alexander Graut, Bars Londoms Loagmaas. 
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and there is a danger lest the habit of patronizing religion 
may lead among other evils to as false views of the nature 
of civilization and of progress, as did the formerly prevalent 
affectation of representing religion as a product of priestly 
imposture working on popular ignorance. After all, modern 
life owes much to Christianity, but owes something also to 
Paganism, and if any one wishes for a proof of the strange 
manner in which heathen combine with religious influences to 
affect the character of modern thought, no more striking proof 
can be found than the fact that an emphatically religious Uni- 
versity (so religious indeed that it shrinks from contact with 
fellow Christians who happen not to be Episcopalians) puts 
into the hands of the pupils a new edition of Aristotelian 
Ethics. Of Sir Alexander Grant’s labours as an editor we do 
not propose at this moment to speak, further than to say 
that he has produced the best existing English edition of 
the Ethics, and one which will doubtless be for some time to 
come the edition from which every Oxford student will study 
Aristotle's treatise. Our concern at present is with the in- 
fluence of Aristotle himself as a moral teacher in an English 
University, for no single writer could be named as a better 
representative of the heathen side of modern education. He 
is not only a heathen, but, if the expression may be allowed, 
a very heathen of the heathens. Plato may be easily so 
read as to seem to persons of a peculiar turn of mind a 
sort of Christian teacher born before the existence of Christi- 
anity, whilst Cicero, or indeed any writer influenced directly or 
indirectly by Stoicism, uses the thoughts and even the very ex- 
pressions which have become the stock phrases of modern moralists. 
Aristotle, on the other hand, in his thoughts no less than in his 
way of expressing his thoughts, seems at first sight to stand 
utterly apart from the now prevailing theories of morals, and 
when his works are more closely studied, it will be seen that though 
on some points he approaches the doctrines of some later schools, 
he has most in common with those among modern ethical teachers 
whose morality is the least influenced by any religious or theo- 
logical bias. 

Surprise may be excited by the fact that a University such as 
Oxford still makes a heathen such as Aristotle her great teacher 
of morality, and it is highly probable that reverence for a great 
name, and (as has been suggested) the extreme suitability of the 
Ethics for purposes of examination, may have been among the 
chief causes which have made Oxford retain the Ethics as a text- 
book. But if the Ethics gained their present position in the 
Oxford course of study by something like an accident, most 
persons who have studied Aristotle with any sympathy will be 
ready to maintain that the accident, if so it were, has produced 
happier effects than many well laid designs. It is of course plain 
that something is lost by not commencing the study of ethics 
from a modern point of view, such as might be obtained from the 
study of any modern work on ethical science, but it is well worth 
while to examine some of the compensating advantages which 
arise from the study of one of the greatest of heathen moralists. 
It is just because of Aristotle’s paganism that his works supply so 
good an introduction to the examination of many moral problems. 

No one can study the Ethics with any care without perceiving 
that theology and morality, which are almost always mingled 
together in modern treatises, can be kept absolutely apart. The 
whole of Aristotle's ethical views might hold good, even ina world 
where no divine government whatever was recognized. It is not 
that he does not mention the gods or sometimes God, but that the 
existence of a God has no influence whatever on his teach- 
ing. It may indeed be doubted whether, if every sentence con- 
taining the word ‘* God” were struck out of the Ethics, the work 
would be much diminished either in bulk or in value. In the 
strictly etymological sense of the word “ godless” the Stagirite is 
a ‘‘ godless” philosopher. The mere fact that Ethics and religion 
can be thus kept apart is one of great importance, and one which 
no modern writer, whether religious or irreligious, could really 
impress on a student’s mind with half the force of the Greek 
teacher who absolutely without effort and unconsciously treats of 
morals without treating of theology. 

A second feature in Aristotle’s teaching which forces those who 
study his works to look at the world of morals as it were from a 
new point of view, is the fact that he knows almost as little about 
conscience as about God. It is true that there are passages in 
his writings into which a modern reader may force modern 
thoughts about right and wrong or the dictates of conscience, but 
it is equally trae that the modern reader who does so fails to 
understand Aristotle, and through doing so loses sight of what 
is one of the most curious features of the mental history of man- 





kind, the gradual development after the lapse of centuries of what 
now seem almost intuitive ideas of right and wrong and of the 
supremacy of conscience. From this difference between Aristotle's 
way of looking at moral questions and that which writers of a later 
age inevitably adopt arises one main advantage of making his 
treatise a student's first text-book. Under his guidance ethics can 
be studied without the necessity of directly discussing the passing 
theological or moral controversies of the day. We have indeed 
heard an Oxford tutor elicit by some mysterious process an opinion 
from Aristotle for or against the doctrine (we forget which) of 
original sin, but works like Sir Alexander Grant’s will soon 
dissipate the influence of the few tutors who seem to labour 
under a helpless incapacity for distinguishing Aristotle's Ethics 
from the Articles of the Church of England. 

Students, however, though they do not get from Aristotle direct 
answers even to the moral problems of modern times, yet often ob- 
tain from him views of morality which if they in some respects 
fall short of the results of later speculation, in other respects rise 
above"them. It is indeed unfortunate for Aristotle's reputation 
that he is best known among the ordinary world by his doctrine 
of the “Mean.” This doctrine is in itself not the most striking, 
even when rightly understood, of his ethical dogmas. It is, more- 
over, always misunderstood, as since, whatever be its truth or 
falsehood, it does not mean what it is popularly supposed to 
mean—that you can produce a virtue by taking not too much 
of two opposite vices. To see Aristotle’s greatness one should 
examine carefully the Aristotelian theory, either as to the real 
object of life or as to the growth of habits. The theory as 
to the end of life is something different from the ordinary 
theory, either of utilitarians, or of the school who most strenu- 
ously oppose utilitarianism. No doubt if it were necessary to 
range all moral teachers under the head of utilitarians or anti- 
utilitarians, Aristotle must be placed under the first class. He 
distinctly makes “* happiness” of some kind the end of life. But 
he avoids the identification of happiness and pleasure, and at the 
same time points out that pleasure of some kind, that is, the 
absence of impediments to the free development of the powers of 
the soul, is essential to happiness. His view of happiness as “a 
development of the powers of the soul according to the law of 
excellence under favourable circumstances of life” (if so may be 
translated expressions which literally rendered would convey no in- 
telligible idea to the ordinary reader) is of course vague, but probably 
not more vague than the vague nature of man's conception of hap- 
piness itself requires. It includes in it many ideas which cannot, 
without giving the word “pleasure” a sense very foreign to 
its ordinary use, be brought within the common utilitarian 
formulas, and at the same time fairly recognizes that a life with- 
out happiness is not a life, let moralists say what they like, 
which any man in truth desires. Indeed Aristotle's views of hap- 
piness approach near to the views of what may be termed the later 
school of utilitarians, who aze represented by Mr. Mill. He, like 
them, lays great stress on the different kinds of pleasure, and ulti- 
mately bases his whole ethical system on a theory of habits which 
contains in it the germ of that theory of the association of ideas 
which plays so large a part in modern utilitarian schemes. 
It is indeed in this view of virtue as the result of human energy 
and effort that will be found to lie the noblest part of heathen 
teaching, and it is just this heathen truth which has been most 
impressively taught by the most purely pagan of heathen philo- 
sophers. 





FELICIA’S DOWRY.* 

Tuere is a certain class of books most valuable to people who 
object to using their brains, and who need some plausible excuse 
for dreaming away what should be the waking hours of life. 
Readers of this kind are content to listen to the platitudes of love- 
sick young maidens, and whilst anything approaching an exciting 
scene might startle them from their reverie, they are satisfied if in 
the course of the story there are a few trifling disappointments ; 
and if one of the characters turns out to be a naughty boy or girl, 
and is punished accordingly. Fortunately for this section of what 
people are pleased to call “the reading public,” there are to be 
found authors, or rather authoresses, who are ready to meet all 
these requirements, and to produce such books as Felicia's Dowry, 
in which the spell is not too rudely broken but the “ linked 
sweetness long drawn out ” through three orthodox volumes. 

Felicia’s Dowry may be safely read by the most nervous people 
without any danger of a shock. Even the elopement which ends 
the story is beautifully calm, and the heroes and heroines do 


~ Felicia's Dowry, By. Mra. Fitzmaurice Okeden Lowlow: Husat and Blackett. 
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nothing and say nothing which the most enthusiastic advocate of 
diaries would consider worthy of a chronicle. Mr. and Mrs. 
Meriton are the happy parents of two sons and three daughters. 
‘he eldest son shortly after the beginning of the story marries 
Velicia, the fast character of the book, who has a great deal of 
money, and who, finding that her husband, like the rest of 
the Meriton family, is not blessed with brains, prefers a bad 
man to a stupid one, and elopes with one Lord Belgravia, 
a fashionable male flirt. This is the event of the story, 
but events are in Felicia’s Dowry arrived at by a very 
slow process, all the more wearisome from the reader’s guess- 
ing them beforehand, for before reaching the end of the first 
volume he feels thoroughly acquainted with the contents of the 
third. The Meritons pére and mére are unselfishly fond of their 
daughters, and the eldest having married at seventeen, they are 
described as being impatiently desirous of advancing the matri- 
monial prospects of the other two, Kate and Adela. Unfortunately, 
however, for these young ladies and their prospects, they had as 
neighbours a family of Elliots, which likewise numbered several 
young ladies on the permanent staff ; anda gallant Colonel Grant, 
who was supposed to be exactly the husband for Kate Meriton, 
had the bad taste to fall in love with and marry Margaret Elliot. 
This is the sort of incident of which the book is made up. Miss 
Adela, too, has a chance of a husband marred by a rival beauty— 
this time not an Elliot. Lord Belgravia—before his elopement— 
is introduced to the family of Meritons, and received by them with 
the enthusiasm which a real live lord excites, and Adela determines 
not to refuse to bestow on his Lordship her youthful affections. She 
says to her sister, ‘‘Don’t fall in love with him, Kate.” ‘ I don’t 
mean to fall in love with him,” says Kate. ‘* Why?” ‘ Because,” 
says Adela, ‘‘ I do,” and she does. Mr. and Mrs. Meriton soon dis- 
cover that Lord Belgravia has induced Adela to write to him during 
his absence, so the next time Mr. Meriton sees that noble lord, 
which happens to be on the day of the discovery, the following 
conversation occurs :— 

“ Belgravia,’ said Mr. Meriton, producing from his pocket Adela’s 
unlucky epistle almost as soon as they were alone, ‘I have a letter here 
in my youngest daughter's writing addressed to you. It came by pure 
accident into my hands. Now, an open correspondenco between cousins 
would be quite simple, but no man knows better than yourself that a 
clandsstine one requires explanation. The letter is, you perceive, 
unopened; and if you tell me that it is a letter to you from a lady you 
desire to make your wife, I shall place it still unopened in your hands.’ 
Lord Belgravia, man of the world as he was, had been taken greatly by 
surprise. He coloured deeply. For a moment he hesitated. It was only 
fora moment, however, Then he said ‘It is such a letter, Mr. Meriton.’ 
and received it, and instantly broke the seal, Mr. Meriton again moving 
forward in the direction of the house, ‘Do your daughter,’ said Lord 
Belgravia, when his eye had rapidly scanned the contents of the paper, 
‘the justice to read it.’ Mr. Meriton, however, waved it from him. 
Its contents, that gentleman said, were immaterial.” 

Our readers’ curiosity is naturally aroused to learn the con- 
tents of an amatory epistle such as this conversation leads one to 
expect. It is not our fault if we are unable fully to gratify that 
curiosity, and if Adela’s billet-doux is one of the most common- 
place of common-place letters. Here it is :— 

“DeaR Lorp BEvGRAvIA,—We were very glad to see that the man 
who tumbled out of your yacht, and was so long in the water, recovered 
after all. I suppose the season for yachting is nearly over. I am sure 
T hope it is, for I think the water is always very dangerous. We are 
quite well; and Kate and I are beginning to look forward to the West- 
ford Ball. Frank and Mrs. Frank are at Weymouth, as perhaps you 
may have heard. They like being there very much, but I suppose 
they will return to Coleworth in time for the November gaieties.— 
Believe me, dear Lord Belgravia, yours very sincerely, 

‘** ADELA MERITON.” 
Mr. Meriton’s sternness has for the moment prevailed, however, 
and Adela becomes the betrothed of the unwilling Lord Bel- 


gravia. Of course the parents were delighted; delay to them was 
torment. ‘‘ Mr. Meriton would willingly have had his daughter a 


viscountess, and even Mrs. Meriton beheld with some regret the 
wedding deferred till the spring.” In the meantime Kate accom- 
panies Felicia to Silvermount, the abode of Lord and Lady A : 
where of course Felicia flirts, and looks sentimentally at a bracelet 
on her arm, and says many lackadaisical things which quite perplex 
her sister-in-law as to her singular demeanour. 

One fine morning the Meriton family were startled by the 
appearance in a newspaper of the following paragraph :— 





“A painful rumour, comprising a nobleman whose name has recently 
occupied an interesting position in the columns of this paper, and a 
young and beautiful married woman of a rank less conspicuous than his 
own, gains ground so rapidly in the Clubs, and other places where 
persons of fashion congregate, that it would be affectation in us to ignore 
it. We notice it, however, but as a rumour which we earnestly hope 
may yet receive authoritative contradiction. We hope this the more, 
because we hear of circumstances that render the affair, if true, a far 
more than ordinarily sad one.” i 


The ‘painful rumour” was founded on fact. Lord Belgravia 
had gone off with Felicia. Adela’s grief was not such as we 
should have expected from a deserted maiden. ‘“ She availed 
herself of a severe cold . . . . maintained a strict seclusion in her 
own apartment, occupied herself with her book, her worsted work, 
her beef tea, and her water gruel, made no sign, and permitted 
no sympathy.” It’s an ill wind that blows nobody good. Her 
sister Kate, finding that lords are not always irreproachable or 
the people most to be desired as husbands, resolves to accept a 
humble suitor, George Dalton by name, whose addresses she had 
previously rejected. 

Felicia, divorced by her husband, is married by Lord Belgravia, 
and the new bride and bridegroom are represented as entertaining 
a select number of noble personages at their country mansion ! 
It only remains to explain that Felicia had known and loved Lord 
Belgravia while she was at a boarding-school in the days of her 
education—if education it could be called—and that the bracelet 
over which she sighed contained a likeness of the worthy lord. 
Such is a sketch of a story of which the highest praise we 
can give is that it is comparatively harmless, that it is not 
so bad as the ever increasing pile of novels the object of which 
seems to be to represent vice as worthy of pity, rather than of 
blame, and purity of thought and nobleness of action as belonging 
to an age that is past. appily they still live, and they still win 
our admiration even in some novels we could name. ‘That a noble 
lord can elope with the wife of his fianede’s brother, and afterwards 
marrying her, invite his chosen friends to do her honour, may serve 
to point a moral, but it is a little chain of events that by no means 
adorns a tale. 


CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE.* 

Tue publishers of cheap editions are at last beginning to use their 
power in elevating, in place of debasing the popular taste. Fora 
long time after the repeal of the paper duties they published 
little except reprints of trashy novels. Lately, however, a most 
laudable change has taken place. ‘There is a warm competition in 
the publication of classical works at a low price, and in respect 
of typography, paper, and binding, got up in the best style. The 
Globe Shakespeare was a conspicuous instance of this healthy 
tendency, and the great success of that experiment seems to have 
tempted many to imitate it. Messrs. Routledge have copied very 
closely the externals of the Globe Shakespeare in their recently 
published editions of Gil Blas, Don Quixote, the Arabian Nights, 
and the work before us, Isaac D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature. 
This admirable book, to which so many writers have been indebted, 
and which is certainly the most interesting production of its 
author, has hitherto been confined to a limited class of readers by 
its high price. It is now given to the public in a handy volume 
such as Johnson would have liked, with every excellence of printing 
and delicately toned paper. We are bound to say that the type is 
somewhat small for continuous reading, but the Curiosities is a book 
which every one probably would rather read piece-meal. 

Isaac D’Israeli was perhaps the last of that race of pure ‘‘scholars” 
in the technical sense—to whom learning is an end in itself, whose 
intellectual genealogy we may trace from Aulus Gellius and Athe- 
neus, down through the great classicists of the Renaissance and 
their successors, to perhaps the highest types of the class, the 
younger Scaliger and Bayle. In the last century the flame of 
learning grew feeble; Gibbon read with a definite aim, and John- 
son, who a hundred years before would doubtless have sunk into 
a helluo librorum, like Muretus, was in his own time almost of 
necessity a man of letters. With the beginning of the period 
ushered in by the Revolution of 1789, scholarship in the strict 
sense expires. Southey, all whose affections tended in that direc- 
tion, had, like Johnson, to write for bread, so that perhaps the 
last genuine representative of this old-world learning was the 
author of the work before us. We moderns live too fast; we no 
longer possess the patient audacity that could resolutely determine 
to master the whole circle of human knowledge,—in fact the multi- 
plication of books has rendered such a feat for ever impossible. 
The Scholar is an extinct species, vanquished in the ‘struggle for 
life.” Of the two, we have a better chance of seeing another 
Milton than another Salmasius. 

D'Israeli, though characteristically a scholar, devoted little of 
his time or thought to the old classical domain which once ex- 
clusively arrogated to itself the name of scholarship; of this in- 
deed D'Israeli gently complains. ‘‘Scholarship,” he says, “ has 
hitherto been a term reserved for the adept in ancient literature, 
whatever may be the mediocrity of his intellect ; but the honour- 
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able distinction must be extended to all great writers on modern 
literature if we would not confound the sense and propriety of 
things.” His peculiar ground was the literatures of England and 
France since the Reformation, and with every inch of that ground 
he was minutely acquainted. His Hebrew parentage inclined him 
also to Rabbinical studies, but in these he never took the same 
delight as in his beloved folios of the seventeenth century. Of 
all authors mentioned in the Curiosities—and their name is 
Legion—the one for whom he seems to have had the deepest ad- 
miration was Bayle. ‘To the ‘‘ Shakespeare of Dictionary-Makers ” 
D’Israeli was certainly under manifold obligations, as every page of 
his work shows; over his memory he lingers with a tenderness 
resembling that of a dear and intimate friend; he excuses every 
error and exalts every merit. Yet we think the greatest, the 
philosophic, side of Bayle’s character D'Israeli was unable to ap- 
preciate; he seldom dwells on it, and never with enthusiasm ; the 
man whom he so fondly admires is the great scholar, not the great 
sceptic. It seems clear enough that D’Isracli took Bayle for his 
model, but the resemblance of their minds is superficial. 
D'Israeli’s may be regarded as the lesser part of Bayle’s, with 
asmall graft of Burton and a great deal of Horace Walpole— 
a sort of Strawberry Hill stored with a curious collection of old 
furniture, intrinsically worthless, deriving a value only from its 
quaintness and rarity. Like his prototype, our author was not 
distinguished for accuracy, and critics have found it easy enough 
to pick out mistakes in the Curiosities of Literature. Yet the 
work attained a popularity never before accorded in a similar col- 
lection of literary and antiquarian gossip. His other works—the 
Amenities of Literature, the Quarrels of Authors, the Calamities of 
Authors, and the Illustrations of the Literary Character—display the 
same qualities as his first and most notable book, but are generally 
acknowledged to be less variously entertaining. The Curiosities 
have been used by many who have never confessed how much 
they were indebted to D’Israeli, and the titles of all the magazine 
articles that have been founded upon it would form of themselves 
an interesting supplemental chapter to it. 

All through his writings the strong aristocratic sympathies of 
D'Israeli, due in part to his Venetian origin, and in part to that 
feeling of contempt for the unlearned vulgar which has character- 
ized scholars from Aristotle downward, are manifested at every 
page. Even the emancipation of his people, which was one of the 
earliest results of the French Revolution, could never conciliate 
his political views in favour of democracy. He devoted a great 
part of his time to an effort, very ineffectual, it must be owned, to 
clear the fame of the House of Stuart from the ‘‘ calumnies ” of 
the Puritans, and a considerable part of the Curiosities of Litera- 
ture is taken up with disquisitions on the relations between James 
and Charles and their Parliaments. However, it is much to 
D'Israeli’s credit that he never allows party prepossessions to dis- 
turb that calm sense of justice which was a characteristic of his 
mind. His observations upon Milton contrast very favourably 
with the bitter animosity which disfigures Johnson’s Life. 

Le style c'est Thomme. Easy, polished, scholarly — never 
rising to eloquence or sinking to dullness —the language of 
D'Israeli’s works is the type of his mind. His English is re- 
markably pure for one whose education had been conducted under 
so many foreign influences. Grammatical accuracy, so often 
violated by the writers of the eighteenth century, is seldom 
transgressed by our author, though his pages are not wholly 
free from blunders, a circumstance doubtless occasioned by his 
admiration and constant study of Addison, Like Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, D'Israeli was in favour of a plan for enshrining csthetic 
‘* Geist ” inan academy, and handing over to an official body the 
intellectual advancement of the nation. ‘The account, however, 
which he gives of the working of the French Academy down to 
his time is not such as to induce us to repeat the experiment here, 
even if we could. 

The most interesting part of the Curiosities of Literature is that 
which comes strictly within the limits of the title. The historical 
digressions are very wearisome and not very correct, the anti- 
quarian discussions do not interest everybody, but the essays on 
literary follies, forgeries, filchers, blunders, impostures, sinners, 
friendships, quarrels, fashions, and wives are among the most 
entertaining pieces to be found anywhere. Of the same kind are 
the papers on parodies, proverbs, composition, and quotation. 
The last is the work of an adept in the art, for with the ex- 
ception of his great master, Bayle, and the eccentric Burton, 
D'Israeli quotes more than any author we can recollect. He 
is severe on slips in quotation, yet it may be a consolation to less 
learned writers to know that even the surest-footed may fall. 





Not many pages apart from this dissertation on the art of quoting, 
we have noticed a strange error. Speaking of Bayle’s Reponses 
Provinciales, our critic says, ‘Still they are caviare to the multi- 
tude.” Hamlet’s words are “‘ Caviare to the general.” The error 
would be pardonable in any one but one who had passed his life in 
libraries. Prefixed to this volume is a brief and unsatisfactory 
memoir of the author, which is condensed, it is stated, from an 
article in Bentley's Miscellany. At the conclusion of this paper 
we have observed a pendant to the above-mentioned mistake. 
“The blind old man eloquent,” says the writer, ‘‘ was a descrip- 
tion as applicable to him as to the Bard of Scio.” The quoted 
phrase is an odd and awkward hybrid between Byron's apostrophe 
to Homer and Milton’s fine allusion to the death of Isocrates. 

We owe some apology to our readers for having lingered so 
long over a work so well known as the Curiosities of Literature. 
Our respect and even affection for the book are our only excuse. 
Weare acquainted with no compilation which is so well calculated 
to supply the place of a very dull and for the most part a very 
useless course of reading—with none that winnows so carefully 
the grain from the chaff of the ponderous folios of the seventeenth 
century and the crowd of memoirs and collections of letters that 
succeeded them. The Curiosities of Literature is not a work to be 
read once and laid aside ; it is a book to be kept and often tasted 
in leisure moments, if not of the illustrious “few” that are, 
according to Bacon, to be “‘ chewed and digested.” It is a book 
that, with a good index—which, by the way, it has not yet got— 
is likely to be most useful to the student and the writer, and we 
are certainly under an obligation to the present publisher for put- 
ting it within the reach of the least wealthy in a form so attrac- 
tive. The best advice we can give to those who do not already 
possess the book is—‘* Buy it.” 








r r 
CURRENT LITERATORE. 
— —— 

A Manual of Human Culture. By M. A. Garvey, LL.B., Barrister-at- 
Law. (Bell and Daldy.)—Mr. Garvey reminds us of the gentleman in 
flowing robes who, under the name of Agathus, or something similar, 
is depicted in the frontispiece of books of tho last century as leading 
ingenuous youth through beautiful gardens up to the temple of immortal 
fame. The scholar, he says, is by no means to be induced to learn by 
fear of punishment. If children are fantastic, wilful, or capricious in 
our opinion, we must remember that in speaking thus we are setting up 
our own judgment as a court of appeal from unerring nature, Prune 
down the nature of children, and you deprive them of that exquisite 
emotional sensitiveness which is the rule of right in things physical. 
The leading idea of tho book is that, whether there be any normal innate 
ideas, or whether the mind be mere white paper, still for all practical 
purposes our faculties are quasi vas aut receptaculum, waxing or waning 
according as pabulum is or is not supplied in quantity and quality 
responding to their wants. Further, assume the mind and body to be 
one entity, and you may safely affirm of it that it knows its own wants. 
So blended, our entity desires food, mental and physical exercise, and 
repose. Refuse these desiderata to the mind, and it will remain a blank ; 
refuse them to the body, and death ensues. Supply them sparingly, and 
existence will be just maintained ; give largely, and a gratifying growth 
will respond to your bounty. So far truth and triteness go hand in 
hand. But, as we showed at the beginning, Mr. Garvey is more origi- 
nal and less sound when he comes to the practical application of his 
theory. Mind and body being the sole judges of their own necessities, 
it follows that any outsider who would dictate what to eat, drink, and 
avoid is simply a tyrant, and may be disposed of summarily by the out- 
raged scholar. We congratulate the rising generation on the Elysian 
days in store for them when the world has adopted Mr. Garvey's system. 

3ut inclined as we are to smile at some parts of this book, we feel con- 
strained to admit that it is thoughtfully written, that it contains an 
able analysis of the constitution both of the mind and the body, and that it 
will well repay perusal on the part of those who are responsible for the 
cultivation of human intelligence. Still it belongs to that large, that 
ever increasing class of literature that requires boiling down, and would 
best win our affections as a triple extract of its larger self. 

Institutes of Jurisprudence, First Book. By W. A. Montriou, Ad- 
vocate of the High Court, Bengal. (Macmillan.)—This work is a 
résumé, methodized and compressed, of oral lectures delivered to the 
law classes of the Presidency College, and may be useful to those who 
are in the same position in this country. We are not aware of any 
work of a similar character that places before the student in a concise 
way the general principles of law. Mr. Montriou is a man of practical 
experience and extensive reading, and justifies his text by an abundance 
of quotation from the leading authorities. In the present publication 
he deals with the definition of terms, the growth of society and of 
rights, and the general analysis of law, He purposes in a future volume 
to continue the treatment of the subject, so as to render the whole work 
a complete introduction to the study. 
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The Theory and Practice of Banking. By H. D. Macleod, Esq., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 
&c. 2 vols. (Longmans.)—Second edition—In this new edition of 
his elaborate work Mr. Macleod has remodelled the earlier part. Having 
in the meantime published a Dictionary of Political Economy, he has 
omitted much that related to that branch of his subject, and retained 
only the fundamental conceptions which are necessary for his theory of 
credit. He has also added to his former arguments against the Bank 
Act of 1844 some considerations drawn from a review of the recent 
panic and the action of the monetary authorities in France. It will 
be remembered by readers of his first edition that what he prides 
himself upon most is the discovery in political economy that credit is 
capital. Now in spite of all the severity with which the opponents of 
this doctrine are treated in the present work, we venture to retain the 
opinion, in which we have the happiness to be supported by Mr. Mill, 
that this is a fallacy. Credit, it seems to us, is rather an engagement to 
produce capital, which is a very different theory from being capital 
itself. If wo give a bill at six months to a tailor, and he hands it to a 
bootmaker, no doubt the same effect is produced for the time upon the 
two trades as by so much capital; but unless we devote ourselves 
during the six months to the creation of real capital, this effect will be 
neither durable nor satisfactory. However, Mr. Macleod throws away 
the impedimenta of his theory when he gets to the practical part of his 
subject, and explains at length and lucidly how the rate of discount, 
sedulously adjusted by the bullion in the Bank and the state of the 
foreign exchanges, distinguishes pretty sharply between real and ficti- 
tious capital, and brings to well deserved grief the speculators who are 
always ready to act upon the principle that credit is capital, and to 
demand that the currency of the country shall be adapted to their line 
of action. Against this Mr. Macleod sets his face, and the part of 
his work that deals with the practice of banking, and includes a 
philosophical investigation of the Bank Act of 1844, is well worthy of 
attention. 

Christianity and Recent Speculations. Six Lectures. By Ministers of 
the Free Church. With a preface by R. 8. Candlish, D.D. (Maclaren, 
Edinburgh.)—The dripping of modern thought is visibly telling upon 
the solid rock of Scotch prejudice. With the exception of Dr. Candlish, 
who writes in the old-fashioned way about the Sabbath, but is so hard 
put to it for an argument, as to have recourse to what the Church at 
Jerusalem might have ordained, if it had not failed, the gentlemen who 
have contributed to the able manifesto before us concede almost all 
that the liberal mind is inclined to demand. It is true, that after the 
approved modern fashion they object to most applications of the prin- 
ciples that they allow, and treating as sciolists the men of science who 
differ from them, reserve their admiration for the writers of acknow- 
ledged eminence who have succeeded in satisfying themselves that 
there is no inconsistency between modern discoveries and the Jewish 
notion of the Kosmos. Sir Charles Lyall’s assumptions are “ purely 
gratuitous, and several are notoriously and demonstrably false,” whilst 
Mr. Farrar may be surprised to hear “that Bopp and Max Miiller have 
established on a demonstrative basis that the languages of men were 
originally one, and that they broke into several by a violent and sudden 
cause.” Still, for fairness, temper, and liberality, the volume is a great 
improvement on what has proceeded in times past from the same 
quarter, and as it is characterised by the ability that is seldom wanting 
in Scotch argumentative treatises, we should be inclined to hope that it 
will exercise considerable and beneficial influence in enlarging the basis 
upon which is erected the very solid edifice of trans-Tweedian theology. 

T. Macci Plauti Aulularia. With Notes, critical and exegetical, and 
an introduction on Plautian prosody. By Wilhelm Wagner, Ph.D. 
(Bell and Daldy; Deighton and Bell, Cambridge.)—This is a genuine 
specimen of Teuton work. We imagine that the English mind was 
tolerably well satisfied with Mr. Hildyard’s able and amplitudinous 
edition of the Aulu/aria. But to the laborious German that gentleman 
doubtless appears little better than a trifler. At all events Herr 
Wagner has gone to work ina way that leaves nothing for any futuro 
editor to do. He has “read and studied all the commentaries ever 
written ” on the subject-matter of his toil, and is entitled to say that there 
is nothing of importance which will not be found in his notes. The 
edition includes an exhaustive history of the text, a critical com- 
mentary, and what it seems the editor considers a brief, but what 
wo should call a voluminous, treatise on the Plautian prosody. It 





will be thoroughly appreciated by the lovers of honest work who 
are really interested in the subject treated, and do not object to the 
minuteness of the scrutiny, which is only significant to those who are 
acquainted with the character of German scholarship. We ought to 
add that the notes are in English, and that the editor, as a foreigner 
whose acquaintance with the English language is not of very long stand- 
ing, appeals to the forbearance of his readers. We can only say that 
this forbearance is very lightly taxed, and that the care with which 
Herr Wagner handles the novel instrument that he is compelled to use 
is a striking proof of his ability, and increases the confidence that we 
should be disposed to place in him on other grounds. 

‘fasciculus, Ediderunt L. Gidley et Robinson Thornton. ( Parker. 
—Four gentlemen of the University of Oxford have combined their 
labours to produce this little volume of Latin verse. We are compelled 
to say that we think the result scarcely worthy of the supreme effort. 
We do not so much object to the late and unpoetical words that abound, 
and to the questionable phrases that are to be found within the modest 
limits of the book; there may be authority for melodus, carpus (wrist), 
spongia fati, jam non erremus (vide “ Lotos-Eaters”), though we are afraid 
that Ainnulus a mule for Ainnuleus a fawn must be written down as a 
blunder. But what we do complain of is a goneral mediocrity, that 
would be pardonable or even praiseworthy in a school exercise, but is 
not allowable in print. The world is not particularly avid of Latin verse, 
and as there is any quantity at its disposal, if only the least signs of a 
demand is shown, it is impossible to be too careful in establishing a 
standard. We think that any one who turns to pages 7 and 9 in the 
present volume, to the translation of the “ Lotos-Eaters” and “ Flow down, 
cold rivulet,” and to the verses at page 148, which invite comparison 
with Mr. Moerivale’s excellent lines in the Arundines Cumi, will agree 
with us in the general tenor of our criticism. 

Lhe Merry Bridal o'Firthmains, and Other Poems and Songs. By 
James Smith. (Nimmo, Edinburgh.)—An extract from an able criticism 
in the Scotsman, that serves as an introduction to this volume, will give 
the best idea of the author and his writings. “Mr. James Smith isa 
journeyman printer, and set up and printed the first edition of his 
poems in his leisure hours. ,.... Some slight sins against good taste 
may be forgiven him, in consideration of the real merits and good 
qualities, the vigorous thought, the fine fancies, the delicate touches of 
feeling that abound in his pages. . . . . . In the purely lyrical pieces 
the music of the verse is excellent; the smooth, yet varied rhythm 
shows the true poetical ear; the lines flow melodiously, and prove 
themselves well fitted to be sung and accompanied. Indeed Mr. Smith’s 
verses are often sought after by two or three competing composers as 
soon as they appear.” We quite endorse these remarks, and recommend 
the little volume to those who like a good song, an article which is very 
rare in our days, lyrical flow being deficient even in the poetry of highest 
rank, We give tho first and last stanzas from a poem called “ Wee 
Joukydaidles,” which strikes us as displaying a felicitous combination of 
matter and manner. 

“Wee Joukydaidles 

Toddlin’ out an’ in: 

Oh, but she’s a cuttie 

Makin’ such a din! 

Aye sae fon’ of mischief, 

An’ minds na what I say, 

My very heart gangs lowp, lowp, 

Fifty times a day! | 

Familiar Words: an Index Verborum, or (Quotation Handbook. By J. 
Hain Friswell. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. (Sampson Low, 
Son, and Marston.)—Mr. Friswell has benefited by the criticism that 
certainly did not spare the first edition of this useful book. He has 
corrected his mistakes, added a quantity of matter, and rewritten his 


“Wee Joukydaidles 
For a’ ye gie me pain, 
Ye’re aye my darlin’ tottio yet, 
My ain wee wean! 
An’ gin’ I'm spared to ither days, 
Oh, may they come to pass! 
I'll see my bonnie bairnie 


2 19? 


A braw, braw lass! 


This index is now very complete, and remedies a mischief 
It was quite im- 


index. 
that rendered his former 
possible to comprehend the principle on which ho selected the key- 
words of his quotations, and the consequence was that one often 
searched in vain for the passage one wanted. Now all the important 
words are given in the index, and this ground for complaint has dis- 
appeared. We do not know of any that remains, or why Mr. Friswell 
should not now enjoy all the credit that his labour and reading entitle 
him to. The book is turned out with great taste by the publishers, 
and we should think that most people would find it a pleasant and 
serviceable addition to their library. 


volume almost useless. 








ROQUET PRIZE BOUQUET. 





NOTICE.—Contributors are requested to keep a 
copy of their Articles sent to this Journal, as 
the Editors cannot undertake to return rejected 
MS. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Longman and Co.—The Handbook of the Stars, by R. 
A. Proctor; Public School Latin Primer. 

-Bell and Daldy—Fire Prevention and Fire Extinction, 
by James Braidwood. 

John Murray—Murray’s Handbook to the Lakes of 
Weatmoreland and Cumberland. 

Sampson Lowj and Co.—After the War: a Southern 
Tour, by Whitelaw Reid. 

F. Pitman—Mes Soupirs, by Seymour Pechell. 

Trubner and Co.—Essays and Lectures on Indian 

Historical Subjects. 

John C, Hotten—Elgin, 





READING CASHES, 
THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s each ; 


CASES for BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller, or News- 
agent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington street, Strand. 


EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED- 
ROOM FURNITURE.—An Illustrated Catalogue, 
with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM FURNI- 
TURE, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER 
and SONS, Upholsterers, 31, 32, and 25 Berners street, 








London, W., and $4 and 3 Charles street, Oxford street, 


Registered and made only by F. H. BRELDEN- 
BACH, Perfumer to the Queen. Sold everywhere, at 
10s, 20s, and 40s per box of eight, one to each colour, 
as used in the game. 

157n New Bound street. 
(os VERTIBLE OTTOMANS for 

Centre of Rooms, to form two settees and two 
easy chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary otto- 
man. Ouly of T. H. FLLMER and SONS, Easy Chair 
and Sofa Manufacturers, 31, 32, and 28 Berners street, 
Oxford street, and 34 and 35 Charles street, Oxford 
street, W.—An illustrated priced list on application. 


“THE "SAUCE. (Dr. SOUTHWOOD 

SMITH’S DIGESILIVE.) Delicious with every 
known Dish. Wholesale and Export by A. 8. Stocker, 69 
Lamb's Couduit street; Barclay and Sons, Batty and 
Co., London; and George Edmonds, Crown Chambers 
Liverpvol. Retailed everywhere. Ask for “ Tug" Sauce 
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BY ROYAL.COMMAND. 
ETALLIC PEN-MAKER 


TO THE QUEEN. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT 


Respectfully directs the attention of the Commercial 
Public, and all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for quality of 
material, easy.action, and great durability will ensure 
universal preference. 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
world: Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 John street, New York ; and at 37 Grace- 
churchstreet, London. 





ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT. 
ONE PENNY per Square Foot. 
‘beer and CO., Manufacturers, 
63 New Earl street, 
31 Bread street, } London, E.C. 
59 Greorce Square, GLASGOW. 
2 Gorke P1azzas, LIVERPOOL. 





IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
nimi 


GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 


The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
Orders of £1 sent free on receipt of remittance. 

109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager. 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 

INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and yery wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the principal 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windmill 
street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and pink label ; 

cork branded * Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 





“bere ET of the excellent vintage of 1864, 
/) at 12s per dozen, £5 10s per half-hhd., or £10 per 
bhe., duty paid. This wine is pure, pleasant, free from 
disagreeable acidity, and of sufficient body to improve 
by keeping. Hhds. and half-hhds. delivered free of 
cawriage to eny railway station. Sample bottles for- 
warded where required, or the wine may be seen at the 
cellars.—H. B. FEARON and SON, 94 Holborn hill, 
end 145 New Bond street, London; and Dewsbury, 
Yorkshire. 





LARET on DRAUGHT, of the excellent 

vintage of 1864, at 5s per gallon, in four-gallon 

and six-gallon casks, each complete with tap and vent- 

pee. ‘The wine should be kept in a-cool place, and the 

consumption be moderately quick.—H. B. FEARON 

and SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street; 
and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


AU-DE-VIE.—This Pure PALE 
od BRANDY, 18s. per gallon, is very superior to 
recent importations of Cognac, recommended by the 
Medical Profession, and extensively used in Hospitals. 
In bottles, 38s per doz., or in a case 39s, railway carriage 
paid. 

HENRY BRETT and CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery, 
Holborn, F.C., and 30 Regent street, 8.W. Estab- 
lished 1829. 








war's PALE SHERRY, at 36s. per 
Dozen. Fitfor a gentleman's table. Bottles 
and Cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 
payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON, 
(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street West, 
Mayfair, W., London. 
TONIC BITTERS. 
\W TATERS’ QUININE WINE, the most 
palatable and wholesome bitter in existence ; an 
unequalled stomachic, and a gentle stimulant. Sold by 
Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, Wine Merchants, Con- 
fectioners, and others, at 30s. a dozen. 
Monufactured by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 2 
Martin's lane, Cannon street, London. 
Wholesale Agents, E. LEWIS and CO., Worcester. 








STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R... THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SUE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
Scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London; 


ELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
PLEXIONS, with a delightful and lasting fra- 
grarce, by using the celebrated UNITED StRVICE 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by 


J.C, and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, 





\ ETROPOLITAN BOARD of 
IVA “works. The CARRIAGE and DEPOSIT of 
DANGEROUS GOODS ACT, 1866, and. the STORAGE 
of PETROLEUM ACT, 1862. Whereas by the Carriage 
and Deposit of Dangerous Goods Act (1866), it is pro- 
vided that the goods or article commonly known as 
Nitro-Glycerine or Glonoine Qil shall be deemed to be 
specially dangerous, and that its storage in any quantity 
shall be regulated by licanse under the Petroleum Act 
(1862). And Whereas the Metropolitan Board of Works 
is the Local Authority for the Metropolis (exclusive of 
the City of London and certain Dock and Harbour 
Authorities), and authorized by the said Petroleum Act 
to grant licenses for the Storage of dangerous goods. 
Therefore the said Board do hereby give notice that 
applications must be made to the Board for licenses to 
receive or store specially dangerous Goods, or any 
quantity thereof, subject to the requirement, of aud 
according to the said statutes. 
By order, 
(Signed) JOHN POLLARD, Clerk of the Board, 


Spring Gardens, August 10, 1866. 


£250, 000 HAVE BEEN PAID 
AS COMPENSATION for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £50,000. 
Annual Income, £35,900. 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s secures £1,000 in 
case of Death, or £6 per week while laid up by Injury. 
For particulars apply to the Local Agents, at the 
Railway Stations, and Offices—54 Cornhill and 10 Regent 
street. 

W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 








A UGUST and SEPTEMBER SHO OT- 
ING JACKETS, in various mixed colours, of 
Cheviot Wool Cloth, light, cool, and as etrong as linen, 
resisting damp, and more adapted to this variable climate 
than any other fabric, the cost of cach being (WE NTY- 
FIVE SHILLINGS, with the new Cartridge lock ets. 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, Court Tailors. 
Loxnpon—I14 to 120, Regent street, and 22 Cornhill. 
Mancusstrer—10 Mosley street. 
LiverrooL—50 Bold street. 





QO’ ERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 

Illustrated PRICED LtSTSs of Overland T ranks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 





ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 
HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard and Sons 
have so high a reputation, additional space has been 
devoted to them in their warehouses, 2) and 27 Berners 


OYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The Annual Meeting washeld on Friday, the 10th inst. , 
Charles Turner, Esq., M.P., in the chair. 

The fullowing is an epitome of the Report :— 

“FIRE BRANCH. 

“The progress of the Company, as respects the 
amounts of business effected, has been satisfictory, the 
returos of duty published by Parii t, on the motion 
of the Chairman of this Company, exhibiting by far the 
largest measure of increase whic the Company has 
ever experieuced, 

“ The total net.amount of Fire premium forthe year, 
after deducting guarantees. is £111,453 13s. 


“LIFE BRANOA. 

“Turning now to the Life Branch, it remains to be 
reported that the progress has been marked by un- 
checked success. This will be made clear by one or 
two Statistical expositions. 

“ Taking the four previous quinquennial periods, it is 
found that the fivst, from 1845 to 1849 inclusive, com- 
menced with a sum assured for— 

Year 1845 of......... £23,349..and ended the period. 
with @ total sum assured 
of £272,796, 








The Second, 1850-54 
i) 


0. 1850 .. 95,650.. do. do. 733,103 
The Third, 1855-60 
Do. 1855 .. 206,514.. do. do! 1,655,678 
The Fourth, 1860-64 
Do. 1860 .. 440,242.. do. do. 3,499,215 


And now the First year of the fifth like period, viz., 1865, 
the Company has granted assurances for £886,663, nearly 
twice the amount at the commencement of the lest 
quinquennial period. 

** If, therefore, the result of the total five years, ending 
in the year 1369, were to have a correspanding increase 
with the previous periods of tive years each, the amount 
of business that would be effected in the quinquennial 
period now running would be more than has ever been 
on record in any i establish t in this 
country. 

‘The Directors have likewise to report that the Life 
funds have increa sed by the sum of £103,146, the accu- 
mulated funds of this department now amounting to 
£740,458. As an addition of, at least, £100,000 per 
annum to these accumulations during the next ten years 
may now be fairly auticipated, it is within reasonable 
expectation that during this period the Life funds will 
approach nearly to £2,000,000 sterling. 

“The Directors propose to the Proprietors that a 
dividend be declared ot 3s. per Share, and a bonus of 
4s. per Share, together 7s. per Share, free of income- 
tax. 

“It isa matter of satisfaction to state that after with- 
drawing the amount of this dividend and bonus from 
the protit and loss account, a credit balance will still 
remain to that account of no less than £62,076 9s. in 
addition to the reserve fund, whieh, by the augmenta- 
tionof the year, now reaches the sum of £116,913 23. lod.” 


This Report was unanimously adopted. 
PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 








street, Oxford street, both material and work | 
employed being of the very best quality. Mloward and 
Sons solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 


nvisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 


is prepared solely by Lea and Perris. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea aud PeRRins’ 
names are On wrapper, label, botue, aud stopper. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS’”" SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BARCLAY and Sons, Landon, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Vilmen universally. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for acidity of the stomach, headache, heartburn», 
gout, and indigestion, aud as a mild aperieut it is 
especially adapted for ladies and children. 

Prepared by DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, &c.* 
172 New Bond street, Loudon; and sold throughout 
the world by all respectable Chemists, 

CAUTION.—See that ‘*‘ Dinneford and Co.’’ is on 
each bottle and red label over the cork. 


gy PRIZE MEDAL PARAF- 
FINE CANDLES. (The Origiual) 1s 8d per lb. 
FIELDS MARBLE SPERM 


CANDLES. Is per lb. To be had of all dealers in 
Town and Country. 











THE INVIGORATIVE NERVINE 
ESSENCE.—The most scientifically prepared and 
most powerful nutritive cordial ever introduced ; restores 
to their normal condition all the secretions, on the 
iutegrity of which perfect health depends. Lt isa specific 
for debility of all kinds, aud from its containing, ameng 
other ingredients, pepsine and phosphate of soda, will 
_ highly beneficial to the nervous and dyspe;tic. 
rice 8s. per bottle, or four quantities iu one for 22s. 
Bole.agents, Messrs. Baumgarten and Co, 520 Uxford 
street, W.C., and 8 Cullum etreet, & street, 
£.C., Loudon. 





IFE ASSURANCE.—The ACCUMU- 
LATED and INVESTED FUNDS of the 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY and its 
ANNUAL REVENUE now amount to— 
Accumulated Fund ........++.. £3,650,000 
Annual Revenue ......++...+.. £660,000 

The PROFITS of the Company have been divided 
on seven occasions since 1835, when the Company was. 
established, and on each occasion large and important 
bevetits have been given to the assured. 

A NEW PROSPECTUS, just issued, contains very 
full information as to the Compauy's principles aad 
practice, and will be forwarded by post on application. 

AGENCIES in every town of importance throughout 
the kingdom. 

AGENCIES in INDIA and the COLONIES, where 
premiums cau be received and claims settle 

H. JONES WILLIAMS, 
Genera! Secretary for England, 82 King William street, 
EC. 


SAMUEL R. FERGUSSON, 
Resident Secretary, West-End Office, 3 Pall Mall East, 
8.W. 


EpIn suncu.—3 George street (Head Office). 





[SBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 
Dinecrons. 
Chairman—Lawford Acland, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham ; Duncan James Kay, Esq, 

Burn. | Stephen P, Kennard, - 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. | P. F. Robertson, Esq., M. 
George Ireland, sq. Robert Smith, Esq. 

Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES 
on the following terms, viz., for One Year, at 5 per cent. ; 
for Three Years, at 54 per cent. ; for Five Years, and up- 
wards, at 6 per cent. per annum. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office 
of the Company, No. 7 Mast lndia Avenue, Leadenhalb 
street, Loudon, 1.C. 





By order, 
R.A. CAMERON, Seoretany. 
Gers AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
CUMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Ghaxter. 
i i with Sewth Australia, Western 


Rue 





INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. A 
Gentle Aperient aud Powerful Tonic. 
1 Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 14d, 23 9d, aud 11s. 








J 


Austraha, New South Wales, Vievovia, and New Zealaud, 
upeu current terms with the respective Colonies. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Mauages. 


London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 
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Rorat SCHOOL of MINES. 

! DrIREcTOR. 

Sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, Bart, K.C.B., 
F.B.S., &¢. 

During the Session 1866-7, which will commence 
on the Ist of OCTOBER, the following Courses of 
LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS 
will be given :— 

1. Chemistry—By E. Frankland, F.R.S, &c. 

2. Metallurgy—By John Percy, M.D., F.R.S. 

8. Natural History—By T.H. Huxley, F.R.S. 

4. Mineralogy— By WaringtouW, Smyth, M.A., 

5. Mining— F.R.S. 

6. Geology—By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 

7. Applied Mechanics—By Robert Willis, M.A., F.R.S. 

8. Physics—By John Tyndall, F.R.S. 

Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by the Rev. J. 
Haythorne Edgar, M.A. 

The Fee for Students desirous of becoming Associates 
is £30 in one sum, on entrance, or two annual payments 
of £20, exclusive of the Laboratories. : 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry 
<the Laboratory of the School), under the direction of 
Dr. Frankland, and in the Metallurgical Laboratory 
under the direction of Dr. Percy. 

Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at 
£3 and £4 each. 

Officers in the Queen's Service, Her Majesty's Con- 
s0ls, acting Mining Agents, and Managers, may obtain 
tickets at reduced prices. 

Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil Teachers, and 
others engaged in Education, are also admitted to the 
Lectures at reduced fees. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted 
two Scholarships, and several others have also been 
established by Government. : 

For a Prospectus and information apply to the Re- 
gistrar, Royal School of Mines, Jermyn street, London, 
8.W. TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


Tas UNITED DISCOUNT COR- 
PORATION (Limited). 

Incorporated under the Companies’ Act, 1362. 
Capital, £750,000, in 50,' 00 shares of £15 each, of which 
it is proposed to call up £10 per share. 
DrReEcrTors. 


$4 Abchurch lane. 





James Bruce, Esq., 
Horatio Sydney Coulson, 


Esq., 
Charles Bye Colchester, Esq. (Messrs. Col- 
chesters and Woclner.) 
Robert Peter Laurie, Esq., 34 Abcburch lane. 
George Lyall, Esq. (Messrs ‘=. Still, and Co.) 
Charies Edward Mangles, Esq., Chairman of 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company. 
Thomas Ste house, Esq., 7 East India Avenue. 
Jobn Torrance, Esq., 5 Chester place, Hyde Park 


Directors of the Discount 
Corporation (Limited). 


square. 
Edward Weston, Esq., 79 Westbourne terrace. 
BANKERS. 
Bank of England. 
Messsrs. Barnetts, Hoares, Hanburys, and Lloyd. 
Union Bank of London, 
Secretary (pro tem.)—Robert Slater, Jun., Esq. 
Temporary Offices—30 Nicholas lane, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 

The Directors are well satisfied that there exists a 
general feeling on the part of the London and county 
banking and mercantile communities, that an addition 
to the capital now employed in discount business is a 
necessity of the time. 

The Directors have information that the plan which 
existed for a reconstitution of Overend, Gurney, aud 
Company, Limited , bas been abandoned. 





At a recent meeting of the Stareholgers of the |. 


Discount Corporation, Limited, their approbation was 
obtained to a resolution as follows: — 

“That the Directors be requested to arrange for a 
reconstitution of the Company, so as to reduce the 
liability on uncalled capital, by registering a new Com- 
pany with shares of £15 each, and providing the Share- 
holders of this Company 24 shares of £15 each nominal 
capital in respect of each £100 share now held; and 
also be requested to arrange for the issue of further 
shares in the new Company so far as practicable, so that 
the total nominal capital shall not exceed £750,000. And 
that the shareholders pledge themselves to support the 
Directors in such arrangements, whether by amalgama- 
ton or subscription.” 

This Company has therefore ben formed for the purs 
pose of giving effect to the objects embraced in the first 
and third clauses of this prospectus. 

By the constitution of this Company the good-will of 
the business of the Discount Corporation, Limited, will 
be secured without payment of any consideration, and 
without the assumption of the engagements of that Com- 
pany. 

The recent convulsion may be looked upon as a pre- 
lude to a long period of careful commercial enterprise. 
This Company will therefore commence at a period 
peculiarly auspicious, and with the advantages of the 
management of Messrs. Bruce and Coulson, who have 
conducted the affairs of the Discount Corporation, 
Limited, through the recent unexampled commercial 
crisis with vir.ual freedom from losses. 

No payment is required on application ; £2 per share 
will be payable on allotment, and calls of £2 per share at 
intervals of three months will be made until £10 per 
share has been paid up, 

Prints of the Memorandum and Articles of Associa- 
tion may be seen and obtained at the Temporary 
Offices. 

Prospectuses and forms of application for shares 
may be obtained of the Bankers, and at the Temporary 


Offices. 
FORM of APPLICATION for SHARES. 

To THe Unirep Discount Corporation (LIMITED.) 

I have to request that you will allot to me shares 
of £15 each in your Company, and I hereby agree to 
accept such shares, or any smaller number which may be 
allotted to me, and request that my name may be placed 
upon your Register of Members in respect thereof; and 
1 agree to pay into the Company's Bankers the amount 
of £2 per share, payable upon allotment, by such date as 
may be fixed by the Directors, 






AGAreBS «. oe. seeceeeee 
Occupation or profession 


BLO. sop recveressraceecess ov oe vs 











ESTIMONIAL to Mr. CASE, 

on his RETIREMENT from the VICE-MASTER- 
SHIP of UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL.—Former 
Pupils and their friends ar» invited to subscribe. Cir- 
culars containing details may be obtained from the 
honorary Secretary, Mr. EDMOND W. SYMES, Uni- 
versity College, London, W.C., to whom also cheques 
and post-office «rders may be made payable. 


ELECT PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
11 St. Mark's crescent, Regent’s park, N.W. 

The duties of this Establishment will be resumed on 
Tuesday, September 4. Boarders from 7 to 12 years of 
age will be received. 

References and terms on application to the Principal. 


Y= ING CLASSES at UNIVERSITY 

COLLEGE, London.—The PROSPECTUS of 
these CLASSES, to BEGIN in OCTOBER, for Classics, 
Modern Languages, Mathematics, Physical Science, 
History, the various Branches of Law, and other Sub- 








| jects, is now ready, and may be obtained on application, 


either personal or by letter, at the Oltice of the 
COLLEGE, Gower street, W.C. 
CHARLES C. ATKINSON, Secretary. 
August 13, 1866. 


REGHORN COLLEGE, EDIN- 
BURGH. (Established in 1857 as the Grange 
House School.) 
Principal—Jonn Dataetsn, Esq. 
Vice-Principal—W. Scorr Datetetsn, M.A. ( Edin.) 
The TENTH SESSION begins on TUESDAY, the 
2nd of OCTOBER. The Preliminary Examination, for 
Classification, will take place on WEDNESDAY, the 
8rd. Prospectuses of the Course of Study on applica- 
tion. 

Dreghorn College, Edinburgh, July, 1868. 


§ TAR and GARTER HOTEL, 
Richmond Hill, Surrey. 

The Spacious New Coffee-room, commanding the 
finest view which Richmond Hill affords, is now com- 
pleted and open to the public. The New Family Hotel, 
adjoining the Tavern, was opened on the 26th February 
last. DAVID LAWRENCE, General Manager. 


GHIP, GREENWICH, August 22, 1866. 


THOMAS QUARTERMAINE respectfully informs 
the Public that WHITEBAIT is still in excellent 
season, and that he intends serving it until the end of 
September. 


rMHE VERY LIMITED COMPANY, 
Hanover Square Rooms.—On Saturday, September 

1, Messrs. Boxley, Heath, and Suchet, Champions will 

produce the prospectus, involving sundry effects, 

Literary, Musical, Scenic, and otherwise. Afterwards, 

Manfred made easy, a remarkable feature, written by 

James Bruton, Esq. 

Hanover Squsre Ro oms, August, 1866. 














‘** TY URROW’'S LANDSCAPE and SEA 

GLASSES are remarkable for their transparent 
clearness and power of defining remote objects.”— 
Shipping Gazette. 

£3 13s Gd, £6 6s, &c. Special Mounts for India, 
Catalogues gratis. 
Address—W. and J. BURROW, Malvern. 
London: Arnold, 72 Baker street; Wales and Co., 22 
Ludgate Hill. 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 
and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites 
inspection of his Stock of these, displayed in two large 
Show Rooms. Each article is of guaranteed quality, and 
some are objects of pure Vertu, the productions of the 
first manufacturers of Paris, from whom William 8. 
Burton imports them direct. 
Clocks from ............ 73 6d to £45 Os 0d. 
Candelabra, from ....... 138 6d to £16 10s Od per pair. 
Bronzes, from ..++..... 183 6d to £16 16s 6d. 
Lamps, moderateur, from 6s 0d to £9 Os 0d. 


Pure Colza Oil .......... 48 per gulon. 


V ILLIAM S, BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nick-l Silver, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimuey-pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cudery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxtord street, 
W.; 1, 14,2,3,and 4 Newman street; 4,5,and 6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, Loudoun. 


R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
a DENTISI, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPLION of ARTIFICLAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never Chauge colour or decay, and will be found 
Superior to any teeth ever before used. This method dves 
not require the extraction of roots, or any paintul opera- 
tion, and will support aud preserve teeth tuat are loose, 
and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastica- 
tion. Decayed teeth stupped and rendered sound and 
useful in mastication. 

52 Fleet street—At home from 10 till 5. 


PASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and 
SOFAS, of Best Quality. Upwards of 300 different 
Shapes constantly on view fur selection aud immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any shape on approval, 
at T. H. FILMER and SON'S Manufacwry, 31, 32, and 
28 Berners street, W., and 34 and 35 Cuarles street, 
Oxford street, W. An illustrated priced catalogue sent 
post-free, 

















. 





oi ECONNOITERER” GLASS, 


10s 10d. sent free.—* This ‘ Tourrsts’ Favour. 
ITE’ distinctly shows small windows 10 miles off, land- 
scape at 30 miles, Jupiter's Moons,” &c.—Marquis of Car- 
marthen. “The Reconnoiterer" is very good.”"—Earl 
of Breadalbane. “TI find it all you say; wonderfully 
powerful for so very small a glass.”—Ear! of Caithness, 
“It is a beautiful glass.”—Lord Gifford. “ Most use 
ful."—Lord Garvagh. ‘“ Remarkably good.”—Sir Digby 
Cayley. ‘It gives me complete satisfaction, and ig 
wonderfully good.”"—Sir W. H. Feilden. “For its size 
I do not think it can be surpassed.—Major Starkey, of 
Wrenbury. ‘“ Quite equal to that for which I gave £5 5s.” 
—F. H. Fawkes, of Farnley, Esq. ‘I never before met 
an article that so completely answered its makers’ recoms 
mendation.”"—Field. “ We have found it fully equal to 
others which had cost more tian four times its price.”"— 
Notes and Queries. ‘* What Tourist will now start with- 
out such au indispensable companion ?—The celebrated 
‘*Hythe” Glass, showing bullet-marks at 1,200 yards 
and men at 3} miles, 3!s 6d. The above, bearing the 
registered trade marks “ Reconnoiterer” and ‘* Hythe,” 
only to be had direct from and by written application 
to SALom and Co., 98 Princes street, idinburgh, and 
137 Regent street, London, W. No Ageuts anywhere, 


| ENSON, J. W., by Special Appoint- 


ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 








 : aaataaie WATCHES, Prize Medal, 1365. 





— = WATCHES, sent safe by post. 





ENSON'’S CLOCKS, manufactured by Steam 
Power. 

ENSON'S SILVER and ELECTRO- PLATE, 
Prize Medal, 1862. 








B ENSON’S GOLD JEWELLERY, Novel and Artistic, 





—-* ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 2d. 





DENSON, Old Bond street and Westbourne 
grove. 


ENSON’S STEAM FACTORY and 
CITY SHOW ROOMS, 58 and 60 Ludgate hill. 


NVESTMENTS, Good, Bad, and 

Indifferent.—For a description of the whole circle 

of Companies, see Mr. LELEAN’S STOCK, SHARE, 
and FINANCE REGISTER for August. 


BA KING ‘and FINANCIAL COM- 

PANIES.—For a review of these, as channels of 
investment, see Mr. LELEAN'S STOCK, SHARE, and 
FINANCE REGISTER for August. 


APTRANCE, Gas, and Water COM- 

PANIES’ SHARES.—For a description of these, 
a8 investments, see Mr. LELEAN'S STOCK, SHARE, 
and FINANCE REGISTER for August. 


I AILWAY and INSURANCE COM- 

PANIES.—For a view of these, as channels of 
investment, see Mr. LELEAN'S STOCK, SHARE, and 
FINANCE REGISTER for August. 


rMELEGRAPH, Trading, and Commer- 
cial COMPANIES. — For a review of these, ag 

channels of investment, see Mr. LELWAN’S STUCK, 

SHARE, and FINANC® REGISTER for August. 


\ INING SHARES, as an Investment. 
iV —see Mr. LELEAN’S STOCK, SHARE, and 
FINANCE REGISTER for August. 


| bo VESTMENTS, from 10 per Cent. 

Upwards.—See Mr. LELEAN'S SLOUK, SHARE, 
and FINANCE REGISTER for August.—1l Royal 
Exchange, E.C. 


NHANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROUOM aud LIBRARY, 
CaNpreLaBra, Moverator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarverres, in Pariau, Vases, and 
other Oruaaments in a Show-rooi erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


(pthezs CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Justres for 
Gus aud Candles, ‘lable Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 lds. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures, 
Oruamental Glass, English and Foreigu, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted, 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manulactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
Street.—bstablished 1507. 


| OLLOWAY’S OINTMEN'T & PILLS. 

—Listlessuess, Headache, f latulency.—Sauumer 
brings these symptoms, so frequently the forerunuers of 
serious diseases, aud wuen neglected tov often termiuat- 
ing in palsy or apoplexy. Lhe mo.ueut giddiness, dim- 
ness Of sight, or headache comes ou, LHouiloway’s Oiut- 
ment should be freely rubbed into tue nape and glauds 
of the neck, and his Pills should be simultaueously taken 
to complete the patient's security, which will be tho- 
roughly guarauieed by a strict obedience to the directions 
for use, and which envelop every pot and box of tues3 
purifying and preservative remedies. Both Ointment 
and Pills act beveticially by drawiug the blood iro.n the 
head, balancing the circulation, aud removing all undue 
pressure from overgurged veins, and iuvigorating the 
nervous system. 
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Just published, in post 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 
MERICA DURING and AFTER the 
A WAR. By Ropgert Feravson, Author of “ The 
Pipe of Repose,” “Swiss Men and Swiss Mountains,” 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Just published, in crown 8vo, price 4s, cloth. 
NGLISH COMPOSITION and 


RHETORIC: a Manual. By Atexanper Barn, 
M.A., Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. 


By the same Author, New Edition, price 2s 6d. 
An ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


London: LonomAns, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





; Cloth, price 4s 6d. 
HE WILD GARLAND;; or, Curiosi- 
ties of Poetry. Vol. 11. EPIGRAMS. Selected, 
arranged, and classified by I. J. Reeve. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. 
NEW NOVEL. 
Just published, 1 vol., cloth, price 10s 6d. 
YNTON GRANGE. A Novel. By 
J.R. 8S. HaRINGTON. 

«*Lynton Grange’ is an amusing, well written tale, 
containing passages of great power, aud presents us 
with very just appreciation of character."—Reader. 

“*Dynton Grange’ is a novel of a highly interesting 
description, the plot is well conceived, the characters 
well drawn, aud the writing easy and vigorous,.”—JSMorn- 
ing Star. 

London: F. Prrmay, 20 Pateraoster row, E.C. 








Just published, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 53, 
HREE DRAMAS. | By the Authoress 
of “St. BDernardine” and Other Poems. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Now ready, No. IL., price 6d. 


THE SHORTHAND MAGAZINE. 
A Miscellany of Original and Select Literature. 
Lithogrephed in Pitman's Phonography. 11th Edition. 
London: F. PrrMman, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. 
In 4to, cloth, with Maps, 1%. a 
N EMOIR on the CHOLERA at 
OXFORD. Part 1—History of the Epidemic. 
Part 2—Arraugements during the Epidemic. Part 3— 
The Lessons of the Epidemic. By Henry W. AcLAND, 
M.D., F.R.S., Regius Professor of Medicine, Oxford, 
Honorary Physician to H.R.H,. the Prince of Wales. 
James Parker and Co., Oxford, and 377 Strand, 
London; and Cuurcaitt and Sons, New Burlington 
street. 


1° 4225 LIBRARY, 
12 St. James’s square, London. 
Founded in 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, 
Presipent—The Earl of CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admission to this Li- 
brary, which contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. Subscription, 
£3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Member- 
ship, £26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and 
ten to town members. Reading-room open from Ten to 
Six. Prospectus on application. Catalogue (new edition), 
just published, price 15s; to members, 10s 6d. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from a!l 
arts of India—Latest Government Appointments— 
test Information regarding the Services—Noteson all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Published four times a 
month, on the arrival of the Marseilles Mail from (ndia 
Subseription £1 4s. per annum, payable in advance; 
specimen copy, 6d. 
London: Wa. I, Atien & Co., 13 Waterlvo place, S.\W. 











8ith Edition, price 6d, and 1s. 
N EUROTONICS; or, the Art of 
Strengthening the Nerves, containing Remarks 
on the Influence of the Nervous System upon the 
Human Economy, with Illustrations of a New Mode of 
Treatment for Chronic Bi 8, Nervou 3, Debility, 
Low Spirits, Indigestion, &c. By D. Narien, M.v. 


Through any Booksellers; or free fur 7 or 13 stamps, 
from the Author, 14 Allen road, Stoke Newington, N. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 

STATIONERS and PAPERMAKERS' AGENTS. 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane, E.C. 

The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices, and 

Carriage paid to the country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

UREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER, 3s, 43, and 53 
per ream, 

PATENT STRAW NOTE, 2s ani 2s 61 per ream. 

OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FUOLSCAP, 83 6d per 
ream. 

PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 63 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 48 and 6s6d per ream. 

LETTER-PAPER for MSS., plaiu, 43; ruled, 43 6d 
per ream. 

SERMON PAPER, p'ain, 53; ruled, 53 6d per rean. 
J CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES, 4s 64, 6s 6d, and 
78 6d per 1,000. 

CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
28 6d and 3s per 1,000. 

THICK BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, ls 
per 100. 

COPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 40 pages, 23 per doz. 

An ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST of Inkstanis, 
Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scales, 
Photographic Albums, Writing Cases, &c., post free. - 

Estublished 1841. , 0% 








On the 27th inst. (pice 30. oe SEPTEMBER 
Number o} 
rNHE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS. 
Lady Adelaide’sOath. By the Author of “ East Lynne.” 
Chapter XVI —Sparing Sugar and Butter. 
XVIL—The Sh»pwreck,. 
» NVIITL—At the Sailor's Rest, 
A Week with the Fenians, 
German Tables d'H ote. 
Buying Experience. 
Rents and Dams. 
Archie Lovell. By the Author of “‘ Miss Forrester.” 
Chapter XXIX.—Durant's Court. 
XXX.—<Archie Pays her Debt. 
XXXI—In the Second Column of 
the Times. 


” 


Our War Paint. 
Quite beneath Notice. 
Karl's First Love. 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington street. 





Vol. VIL—No. XLI.J [ One Shilling. 
THE VICTORIA MAGAZINE. 
September 1, 1866. 

CONTENTS. 

1—Madame de Stacl. 
2—Colouel Rannoch. 
Chap. XVIL—A Step in the right Direction, 
Chap. XVIIL—An Old Acquainta:ce. 
Chap. XTX.—A “ Suburban Villa.” 
Chap. XX.—Angus Rannoch cries “ Whoo- 
oop !”" 
3—Sydnor, A Poem. 
4—The Civil and Political Status of the Female Sex. 
5—The Sunbeam of Seaholt. A True Story. 
Chap. L—Her Childhood. 
Chap. I1.—The Old, Old Story. 
6—Correspondence. 
7— Miscellanea. 
8—Literature. 

London: Eamny Farrnrvrt, Printer and Publisher in 
Ordinary to Her Maje-ty, Princes street, Hanover 
square, 83a Farringlou street, and 1a Princes street, 
Storey’s Gate, Westminster. 

Sold by Warp, Lock, and TyLeR; and all Booksellers, 
Colonial Agents: WitLMer ant Rocers, New York. 


On Wednesday, the 29¢h inst. (One Shilling), No. 81. 
T= CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
SEPTEMBER. With Illustrations, 
CoNTENTS. 

The Claverings. (With au [ilusiratio».) 
Chapter XXII.—The Day of the Funeral. 
XXIIL—Cumberly Lane without the 
Mud. 
” XXIV.—The Russian Spy. 
A Working Man on the Education of the Working 
Classes. 
Sienna and St. Catherixe. 
Granny Leatham's Revenge. 
Cleopatra. By Algernon Swinburne. (With an Illus- 
tration.) 
Good Looks. 
Breech-Loaders. 
The Village on the Cliff. 
Chapter VI.—My Love in her Att‘re doth show 
er Wit. 
»  VIL—** A Qaoi je Songe.” 
» VIIl.—Reine. 
Surrn, Ever, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





Next week will be published. 


mace ILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
i No. LXXXILL. (for SEPTEMBER, 1866), price 
One Shilling. 
CONTENTS. 
1—Sileote of Sileotes. By Henry Kingsley, Author of 
“ Ravenshoe,” “The Hillyars aud the Burtons,"’ 


&e. 
2—Women and Criticism. 
3—Thlree Centuries of the Portraits of a Family. 
4—Cradle Song. By the Hon, Roden Noel. 
5—The Expression of the Kye. By Charles Allston 
Collins. 
6—Old Sir Douglas. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
7—Tiie Great Chesuut Tree at Keir. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Norton. 
8—Social Responsibilities. 
9—The Campaign in Germany. 
lu—From the Lip of Loch Etive. 
Volumes I. to XIII., handsomely bound in cloth, price 
7s 6d each, now ready. 


Macmixian and Co., London. 


By John Morley. 
By Edward Dicey. 





Just published, price 2s 6d, Part XIX, of 
T= HERALD and GENEALOGIST. 
Edited by Joun Gouca Nicuoxs, F.S.A. 

Contents. — Doultiul Baronetcies; Codrington, 
Payne, &.—The Family of Temple, of America—Aun- 
cient Scottish Seals—The Whitmores, of Staifurdshire — 
Pedigree ot Carey, Barons Hunsdou—Exposure of a 
serious error in the Pedigree of President Washington 
—Pedigree and Aucciotes of the Tichbornes—Anglo- 
American Coat Armour—The Family of Comberbach— 
The Odice of Lord Lyon King of Arms, and Ketuins re- 
lating thereto—Lymington aud its Burgesses—With Ke- 


views of new Heraldic Works, Notes and Queries, &c. 
1 






This day is published, price 15s. 

‘TERRESTRIAL and COSMICAL 

. MAGNETISM. The Adams Prize Essay for 1865. 
By Epwarp Waker, M.A, one of the Masters of 
Cheltenham Cullege, late Fellow and Assistaxt-Tutor of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Cambridge: De1onron, Bevt, and Co. 

London: Bert and Daupy. 





Just out, price 12s, in demy 8vo, profusely Illustrated. 


HARLES LAMB: a Memoir. By 
Baray CorNxwatt. 

* Finely does Mr. Procter draw the moral of the tale 
he has written; would we could anticipate other such 
Lives of the Poets and Men of Letters of our ceutury,” 
—Edinburgh, Jaly, 1866, 

“ Full of grace and sweet thought, and grave, glad 
memories, and deep earnestness." —Alhenwum. 

“Very full, very clear, and very free from ali the 
defects of m dern b ographies.”—Spectator. 

“Strength of simplicity, with fine perception of the 
truths of life, and delic:te skill in expression, give a 
rare charm to this Memoir of Charles Lamb,"— 
Examiner. 

“Itis tenderly and delicately written, euriched with 
excellent criticism.”"—ZLondon Beview, 

“As @ memoir, a3 well as in its typographical excel- 
lencies, the book is perfect.” —Reader. 

London: Epwarp Moxon and Co., Dover street, W- 





This day is published, price 12s. 
DICTIONARY of BRITISH BIRDS, 

coutaining a full account of the Plumage, Weight 
Habits, Food, Migrations, Nest and Eggs of every Bird 
found in Great Britain and Ireland, the whole arranged 
in alphabetical order under the Knglish uames. By 
Epvwarp Newman, F.L.S., F.Z.S., &e. 

Loudon: Van Voorst, Paternoster row. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


P HILOCTETES: a Metrical Drama 
after the Antique. By M.A. 

“ This is a tine poem, beautiful in detail, powerful as 
a whole, leaving the same sort of impression of sad 
majesty upon us as many of the finest Greek dramas 
themselves; combining the self-restrained and subdued 
passion of the autique style, with here and therea touch 
of luxuriance of conception, and everywhere that wider 
range of emotions and deeper love of natural beauty 
characteristic of the moderu.''— Spectator. 

“In careful structure of plot, in classic chasteness of 
style and language, in nice and exact interweaving of 
part with part, in tinish and completeness of the whole, 
the ‘ Philoctetes’ of ‘M.A.' is worth t is 
saying much—to be named in the same day with 
* Atalanta in Calydon.’ "—Saturday Review. 

London: ALFRED W. Benxertt, 5 Bishopsgate street 
Within, 

NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “ WARNING.” 

Now realy, 1 vol, 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


Il O A M I? 


‘AINING ; 





Cont, 

The Bible! —What is it? 

Wearisome. 

The Fall of Babylon.—Part I, Heaven and Hell ; or, the 
great Quarrel whieh divides the [utellects of Space. 
Part It. Is itso? Part Ill. Does the Bible say 8)? 

The Spiders and the Flies, &. 

Published for the Author by Messrs. Trusner aud 

Co., London, 


Svo, price 2s. 

\ eee ; or, the BEGINNING of 
the END. 
CONTAINING: 

An Address to the General Public. 

An Addiess to the Jews, &c., announcing the immediate 
coming destruction of all human Religions and 
systems of Government, and the establishment of a 
Single System founded on the Laws of Nature—that 
is, on the Laws of God. 

Published for the Author by Messrs. Trupxer and 

Co., London. 

7 In the press, aud shortly wiil be published. 
}EMARKS on the MYSORE BLUE- 

BOOK; with a few Words to Mr. R. D. Mangles, 

By Major J. Evans Bev. 

TRuBNER and Co, 60 Paternoster row. 


L ANSARD’S DEBATES,—The 
REPORTS of the Great DEBATES on the 
* Representation of the People Bill,” the first reading 
of the “ Distribution of Seats B ll,” and the Scotch aud 
Irish Bills, and the Financial Stacement are READY 
for delivery to Subseribers. ‘Tne Debates up to the 
Kesignation of the Ministry are nearly completed. The 
subscription to “Hansard” is Five Guineas the ses- 
sion, 
C. Buck, Publisher of “ Hansard,” 23 Paternoster row. 


ANSARD’S DEBATES.—The 
DEBATES on PARLIAMENTARY REFORM, 
ing with the Reform Act, 1330-2, are all con- 











Vols. L, If., and IIIf. are now to be had plete, in 
boards, price 16s each. 
NicHous and Sons, 25 Parliament street. 





RCHLEOLOGISTS at MAYFIELD. 
—HOTEL in CHESTER.—rhe BULLVER of 
r'HIS DAY, price 41, by post, 5d, contains :—Fine 
View of the Grosvenor Hotel, Chester—Hastings Cou- 
gress of British Arehw»logical Associatiou—Visit to a 
Keswick Peucil Mill—The Alkali Works’ Nuisance— 
Italian Notes—Agglemerated Concrete and Hydraulic 
Cements—Arterial Drainage—Grantham Town Hall— 
The Maplin Land Scheme—Metropolitau Water Supply 
—Lecture by Lord Russe'l—Lhe Fall of «a House iu 
Holborn—Meetings of County Archeological Societies— 
The Monuments, Westminster Abbey, &.—Office,£ 1 


York street, Covent Garden ; and all Booksellers. -—— = 








tained in the Third Series of * Hansard.” Lord Russell's 
Reform Bilis of 1352, 1854, and 1860; Mr. Disraeli's 
Bul for the Distribution of Seats (Sudbury and St. 
Alvan's), aud his Reform Bill of 1859, are contained in 
the Reports of the 17th and 18th Parliaments, sets of 
which Mr. Buck will supply at a reduced price. 
ANSARD’S DEBATES are Published 
at a fixed Sessional Subseription.—Conditions : 
1. That the Subscription is sessional. 2. That the 
sulscription shall not exceed £5 68 for each session. 3. 
Vhat the subscription is due when the publication of 
the debates of tue sessiou is complete. 4. Tuat the 
work shall be delivered in weekly parts, or in Volumes, 
at the residence of the subscriber, or in _—o- of he 
United Kingdom withia the limits of th post free 
of cLarge. é 
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This day, 560 pages and 100 Illustrations, price 7s 6d. 


NOTICE. — The HISTORY of SIGN- 


BOARDS, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day, with 
Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Remarkable Characters, by 
JACOB LARWOOD and JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, 


may be obtained at all Booksellers. 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE PRESS. 

** A curious book for the world of curious readers. A valuable addition to our antiquarian and gossiping litera- 
ture.”—Athenzum. 

**This book has not appeared a day too soor. Those who love old s‘ories, old prints, old broadsides, and old 
advertisements will revel to their hearts’ content in this volume.”—Reader. ; 

“ A book which will delight ali who like to study the byways of thought and literature.” —Spectator. 

“A subject which has scarcely been touched on before, and a volume abounding in oddity, in information, and 
in entertainment.’—Zondon Revier. 


London: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, 74 and 75 Piccadilly. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL'S NEW BOOKS. 
In a few days, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


CRADOCK NOWELL. A Tale of the New Forest. By R. 
D. BLACKMORE, Author of “ Clara Vaughan.” 
NEW STORY. 
Published this day, 1 vol. post 8vo, 8s. 


AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE. By a New Writer. 
SKETCHES of RUSSIAN LIFE, Edited by Henry Morley. 


Post 8vo. 
INTERNATIONAL POLICY. Essays on the Foreign Rela- 

tions of England. 

1—The WEST. By Richard Congreve, M.A. 

2—ENGLAND and FRANCE. By Frederick Harrison, M.A. 

8—ENGLAND and the SEA. By E. 8. Beesly, M.A. 

4—ENGLAND and INDIA. By E. H. Pember, M.A. 

5—ENGLAND and CHINA. By J. H. Bridges, M.B. 


6—ENGLAND and JAPAN. By Charles A. Cookson, B.A. 
7—ENGLAND and the UNCIVILIZED COMMUNITIES. By H. Dix Hutton, B.A. 


In demy 8vo., 16s. 
A New 


The ROYAL CONFECTIONER. By Francatelli. 


and Cheaper Edition will be published immediately. 


SHADOWS of DESTINY. By Captain Colomb. 2 vols. post 
8yo, 
CHANDOS. By Ouida. 3 vols. post 8vo. Second Edition. 


193 PICCADILLY. 














A LONDON NEWSPAPER FOR RESIDENTS IN THE COUNTRY. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
AN EVENING NEWSPAPER AND REVIEW. 
Price Twopence. 

Apart from its sale as a London Evening Newspaper, the PALL MALL GAZETTE has a 
Large Circulation in the Country. It is found peculiarly acceptable to Residents in the Pro- 
vinces who are desirous of receiving early every morning a Journal which contains the Latest 
News of the previous day, and which comprises, in addition to the ordinary contents of a Daily 
Newspaper, a large number of Original Articles of various character. 

The First Edition of the PALL MALL GAZETTE is published at 3 p.m., and a Second 
Edition is published in time for despatch to the Country by post. 

For the convenience of persons residing in the country subscriptions will be received by the 
Publisher ; and a single copy will be sent to any place out of London on receipt of three postage 


stamps. 
TERMS (INCLUSIVE OF PosTAGE). £s. d. 
Quarterly ...cceeeee eeevecseece sotepevscnensoeescsese soveces scvcccccccecccsovecsssesoese O19 6 
BEM EORITY: ccscskdescvceciecncsvsessonsevsnvesssvaccnccevedevesseoussensctses ececeeece 119 0 
OMY. cccrcevecsevevessssevsecssssossescscssssscocseseveseses sevecccccccceccceces ssccsree 81S O 


OFFICE—14 SALISBURY STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





WILLCOX AND GIBBS 
NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery ; 


will do all kinds of Domestic Work; cannot be put out of order, and is learned in an hour; in 
short, it is the CHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. All Machines warranted. 
Illustrated price-lists gratis and post-free. Inspection invited. Price from £8. 


CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 








MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been 
noted for upwards of Seventy Years. 

CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 

11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


Now ready at al] the Libraries, in 3 vols, 
LORDS and LADIES. By the Author 
of “ Margaret aud Her Bridesmaids,” &c, 


“A most amusing novel; an admirable one for holi 
m ; hol 
time. The characters are capitally dr awn.” —Star.. _ 


The WILD FLOWER of RAVENS. 
WORTH. By the Author of “John aad I.” “Dre, 
Jacob,” &e. 3 vols. ’ : 


The MOTHER'S FAVOURITE. By 
8S. Russet Wuirney. 
The WIFE’SERROR. By Lady Blake. 


on Blake is a polished aud elegaut writer.” 
‘ost. 


RACHEL’S SECRET. By the Author 
of “ The Master of Marton,” &c. 3 yol« 
(Just ready. 
Hvnst and Buackerr, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





Now ready, in 2 vols., 21s, 
TRAVELS in FRANCE and GER- 
MANY in 1865 and 1866; ineluding a Steam Voyage 
down the Danube, and a Ride across the Mountains 
of European Turkey from Belgrade to Montenegro. 
By Captain Spencer. 
“This is a valuable publication, and well deserving of 
attention. The present position of Germany and Franca 
is very ably discussed by Captain Spencer, and hig 
voyage down the Danube and ride across the mountaing 
of European ‘Turkey will be found very iuteresting.”——. 
Observer. 
Hurst and Biackert, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


NEW BOOKS AT MUDIE'S, 


Many Copies of all the Best Books of the Season are in 
circulation at 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Fresh Copies continus to be added as the demand in- 
creases, and arrangements are made with the leading 
Publishers foran ample supply of all the principal forth- 
coming books as they appear. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
ONE GUINEA per annum, commencing at any date, 

Prospectuses postige free on application. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limitel, New Ox- 
ford street; City Oilice, 4 King street, Cheapside. 


Just ready, demy 8vo, 2s, 


ADOPTION v. ANNEXATION. 


With Remarks on the Mysore Question. 

By VISHWANATH NARAYAN MAUDLIK, 
Pleader in the High Court of Bombay. 
Sarrn, Exvper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 











This day is published, 18mo, cloth. 


A SHILLING BOOK of 


OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY 
FOR 
NATIONAL and ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
By the Rey. G. F. Mactear, M.A., 
Assistant-Preacher at the Temple Church, London. 
MacMILian and Co., London. 





This day is published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 
A SECOND EDITION of 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON 


TRILINEAR (C0-ORDINATES. 
The METHOD of RECIPROCAL POLARS aad 
THEORY of PROJECTIONS. 

By the Rev. N. M. l'errers, M.A., 

Fellow and Tutor of Gonville and Caius College. 
MAcMILLAN and Co., London. 





This day is published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s 6d. 


A NEW EDITION of 
ONTHE UNDULATORY THEORY 
OF OPTICS. 


Designed for the Use of Students in the University, 
By Georae Bippewt Arry, M.A., Astronomer Royal. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 





Just published, 12mo, price 1s 6d, cloth boards. 


S EA RC H. 


“ A painful little book to read, although the argument 
enforced is one that we should exult to Lelieve might 
yet be acted upon throughout the Jand, among the rich 
and poor alike, in the palace and in the cottage. It 
is an argument penned directly in the interests of 
humanity, and also of morality, aud common deceucy ; 
and happy would it be were the suggestions of ‘Search’ 
sagaciously and systematically carried out, in the revi- 
sion of the whole scheme of the application of the science 
of obstetrics." The Sun, July 31, 1366. 

L. Boorn, 307 Rogent street, W. 
WEALE'S SERIES 
Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY and SCIEN rikIC BOOKS, 

EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 

A complete Catalogue of the Series will be seut on 
application to 





Virtve Broruers and Co., 1 Amen corner, Loadon. 


THE NEW& POPULAR NOVELS, 














. 
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STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 
PUBLISHED BY Mr. MURRAY. 
ADVAN CED DICTIONARIES. 


Dr. WM. SMITH’S COMPLETE 
LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. (1,220 pp.) Medium 
Syvo, 21s. 

Dr. WM. SMITH’S CLASSICAL 
PICTIONARY of MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and 
GEOGRAPHY. With 750 Woodcuts, &vo, 18s. 


Dr. WM. SMITH’S CONCISE BIBLE 
DICTIONARY for STUDENTS. With Illustrations, 
(1,050 pp.) Medium 8vo, 21s. 


SMALLER DICTIONARIES. 
Dr. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER DIC- 


TIONARY of the BIBLE, for Schools and Young 
Persons. With 6 Maps, 30 Illustrations, and numer- 
ous Woodcuts. (622 pp.) Crown 8vo, 7s Gd. (This 
day) 

Dr. WM. SMITH’ SMALLER 
CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. With 200 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, 78 6d. 


Dr. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER DIC- 
TIONARY of ANTIQUITIES. With 200 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, 78 6d. 


Dr. WM. SMITHS SMALLER 
LATIN-ENGLISH DICLIONARY. (670 pp.) Syuare 
12mo, 7s 6d. 


Dr. WM. SMITH’S LATIN-ENG- 
LISH VOCABULARY, arrange! according to Subjects 
and Etymology; with a Latin-English Dictionary to 
Phedrus, Cornelius Nepos, and Cwsar's “ Gallic War.” 
12mo, 3s 6d. 


GREEK CLASSICs. 
Dr. WM. SMITH’S INITIA 


GRECA. A First Greek Course; containing Grammer, 
Delectus, Exercise-Book, and Vocabularies. 12mo, 
3s6d. (This day.) 


The STUDENT’S GREEK GRAM- 
By Professur 
Post 8vo, 


Curtivs. Edited by Wu. Smirn, LL.D. 


7s 6d. 

CURTIUS’ SMALLER GREEK 
GRAMMAR, for the Middle and Lower Forms. 
Abridged from the above. 12mo, 3s éd. 


HUTTON’S PRINCIPIA GRZECA. 
A First Gieek Course. A Grammar, Delecius, and 
Exercise-Book, with Vocabularies. i2mo, 3s 6d. 


MATTHIZ'S GREEK GRAMMAR, 
for the Use of Schools. Abridged by Biomriep, 
Revised by Epwarps. 12mo, 3s 6d, 


BUTTMAN'’S LEXILOGUS: a 
Critical Examination of the Meaning and E.ymology of 
Passages in Greek Writers. Trausiated, with Notes, by 
Fisn.ake. 8vo, 12s. 


BUTTMAN’S CATALOGUE of 
IRREGULAR GREEK VERBS. With ali the Tenses 
extent, their Formation, Meaning, and Usage, accom- 
panied by an Index, Trauslated, with Notes, by Fisn- 
LAKE. Post 8vo. 


Dr. WM. SMITHS SMALLER 
CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. With Wovdcuts. Feap 
Syo, 3s bd. (Nearly ready ) 


LATIN CLASSICS. 
The STUDENT'S LATIN GRAM- 


MAR, for the Upper Forms in Schools. By Wa. Suiru, 
LLD. Post 8vo, 7s 61. 


Dr. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER 
LATIN GRAMMAR, for the Middle and Lower /’orms. 
Abridged from the above. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


KING EDWARD VI.S_ FIRST 
LATIN BOOK. The Latin Accidence; ine'uding a 
Short Syntax and Prosody, with an English Translation, 
12mo, 2s 6d. 


KING EDWARD VI.S LATIN 


GRAMMAR, for the Use of Schools. 12mo, 33 6d. 


OXENHAMS ENGLISH NOTES 
for LATIN ELUGLACS. Designed for Early Proticients 
in the Art of Latin Versification. 1l2mo, 3s 6d. 


Dr. WM. SMITH’S PRINCIPIA 
LATINA, Part I. A Fir-t Latin Course. A Grammar, 
Delectus, aud Kxercise-Book, with Vocabularies, 12mo, 
3s 6d. 

Dr. WM. SMITH’S PRINCIPIA 
LATINA, Part lL Latin Reading Book. An Introduc- 
tion to Ancient Mythology, Geography, Roman Anti- 
quities, and History. With Notes and a Dictionary. 
12mo, 3s 6.1. 


Dr. WM. SMITH’S PRINCIPIA 
LATINA, Part HI, Latin Poetry. 1. Kasy Hexame- 
ters and Pentameters. 2. Eclogw Ovidianw. 3. Pro- 
Sody wand Metre. 4. First Latiu-Verse Book. 12mo, 
3s 6d, 


Dr. WM. SMITH’S PRINCIPIA 
LATINA, Part LV. Latin Prose Composition. Rules 
of Syntax, with Examples, Explanations of Synonyms, 
aud txercises on the Syutax. 12mo,3s 6d. 

Dr. WM. SMITH’S PRINCIPIA 
LATINA, Port V. SHORT TALES and A \ECDOTBS 
from ANCIENT HISTORY, for TRANSLATION iuto 
LATIN PROSE. l2mo, 3s. (This day.) 


St) 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





BOOKS TO TAKE TO THE SEASIDE. 


— Qe 
Second Edition of UP THE COUNTRY. By the Hon. Emily 


EDEN, Author of “The Semi-Detached House” and “ The Semi-Attached Couple.” 2 vols, 
crown 8vo., 21s. 


From the 7imes.—“* Miss Eden's letters contain by far the most picturesque and vivid descriptions of life in 
India which have been laid before the public for many years. To those who have never seen the couutry they will 
be as full of interest and amusement as to the old Indian, for there is not one which is not full of life aad 


humour,” 

“* Miss Eden has performed the astonishing feat of writing two volumes about life in India which are thoroughl, 
amusing and readable from the first page to the last. She never seems to go anywhere without bringing. aA 
some comical trait of character or life, which is described in the happiest mauuer."—Saturday Review. 

“ Not a page too long."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A brighter book of travel we have not seen for many a day.”—Athenwum, 

“ Anything more refreshing, genial, and laughter-provoking than these letters it would be difficult tofind.”"— 


Spectator. 
The NATURALIST in VANCOUVER'’S ISLAND and 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. By JOHN KEAST LORD, F.Z.S., late Naturalist to tho British 
North American Boundary Commission. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with many beautiful Illustra- 


tions, 24s. 
THRICE HIS. A Novel. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
The FAIRE GOSPELLER. Passages in the Life of Mistress 


Anne Askew. By the AUTHOR of “MARY POWELL.” 1 vol. crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 


AFTER the STORM ; or, Brother Jonathan and his Neighbours 
in 1865-6. By J. E. HILARY SKINNER, Barrister-at-Law, Author of “The Tale of 
Danish Heroism.” 2 yols. post 8vo, 21s. 


Also, in a few days. 
CAPTAIN MAYNE REID'S NEW STORY. 
“The BANDOLERO.” In 1 vol., Ten Illustrations, price 6s. 
WHICH SHALL IT BE? A Novel. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8yo, price 10s 6d. 


STUDIES IN EUROPEAN POLITICS. 


By MOUNTSTUART E. GRANT DUFF, Member for the Elgin District of Burghs. 
SPAIN. AUSTRIA. THE GERMANIC DIET. BELGIUM. 
RUSSIA. PRUSSIA. HOLLAND. 


“ We have no hesitation in saying that there is no work in the English language which has anything like the 
same value to persons who wish to understaud the recent history and present position of the couutries deseribed in 


it.”"—Saturday Review. 
Edinburgh : EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS; London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8yo, price 7s 6d, with Illustrations by K. J. F. 
ALWAYS IN THE WAY: 
A LITTLE STORY. 

By THOMAS JEANS, Author of ‘“ The Tommiebeg Shootings.” 

Edinburgh: EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS; London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 8s 6d. 
A VIEW OF HOME LIFE DURING THE AMERICAN WAR. 
Edinburgh : EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS; London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 








Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8yvo, price 7s 6d. 


DAINTY DISHES. 


Receipts collected by Lady HARRIETT Sr. CLAIR. 
Edinburgh ; EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS; London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 








THE ENGLISH LAKES. 
Now ready, with 2 Maps, post 8vo., 6s, 6d. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN WESTMORLAND AND CUMBERLAND. 


*,* The New Travelling Map given in this volume has been constructed from the recent 
Ordnance Survey, and is the most complete ever published, and will enable the pedestrian aud 


others to find their way along all the routes. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








Ready this day, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
REMINISCENCES OF A BENGAL CIVILIAN. 
By WILLIAM EDWARDS, Esq., Judge of Her Majesty's High Court of Agra. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO. 65 Cornhill. 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS PUBLISHED BY BELL AND DALDY. 


LATIN CLASS-BOOKS. 
Fifth Thovs nd, post Sve, 8s. 
Professor Key’s Latin Grammar. Cor- 
rected and enlarged. 
New Edition, post 8vo, 3s 6d. 


Professor Key’s Short Latin Grammar, 
for Schools. 


J. T. Hardy's Progressive Latin 
Delectus. Feap 8vo, 2s. 
Feap Sve, 2s 6d. 
Rev. A. Church’s Latin Prose Lessons. 
A Progressive Series of Exercises in Construing. 
Feap 8vo, 2s 64. 
Rev. P. Frost's Ecloge Latinze: a 
First Latin Reading-Book, with English Notes and 
a Dictionary. 
Third Edition, feap, 8vo, 2s 6d; KEY, 4s. 
Rev. P. Frost’s Materials for Latin 
Prose Composition. 
8vo, 1s 6d. 
Rev. J. Tate’s Richmond Rules to form 
the Ovidian Distich, &. 
Feap 8vo, 63 6d, 
Rev. F. St. John Thackeray.—Anthologia 


Latina: a Selection of Choice Latin Poetry, with 
Notes, 
Feap 8vo, 3s 6d. 


Rev. A. J. Macleane.—Selections from 
Ovid: Amores, Tristria, Heroides, Metamorphoses, 
With English Notes. 

1s 6d, 


H. Haines’s Rules for the Genders of 
Latin Nouns, and the Perfects and Supines of 
Verbs, with Hints on Construing, &c. 

8yo, cloth, price Is. 
Latin Versification. 
8vo, cloth, price 1s. 
Principles of Latin Syntax. 
Post 8vo, 2s. 

Latin Accidence. Consisting of the Forms, 
and intended to prepare Boys for Key’ s Short Latin 
Grammar. 

eS 

LATIN CLASSICS.—Cambridge Texts. 

Ceesar de Bello Gallico, recognovit G. 
Long. 2. 

Cicero de Senectute et de Amicitia et 
Epistolw Selects, recensuit G. Lone, A.M. Is 6d. 

Ciceronis Orationes. Tom. I., ex recensione 
G. Long, A.M. 3s ¢d, 

Horatius, ex recensione A. J. Macleane, 
AM. 28 6d, 

Juvenalis et Persii Satirse, ex recen- 
sione A. J. Mac'eane, A.M. 

Lucretius, recognovit H. A. J. Munro, 
A.M. 2s 6d. 

Sallusti Crispi Catilina et Jugurtha, 
recognovit G. Long, A.M. Is 6d, 


Virgilius, ex recensione J. Conington, 
A.M. 3s 6d, 





—o 


LATIN CLASSICS.—Grammar-School Edi- 

tions, with English Notes. 

J. Ceesaris Commentarii de Bello 
Gallico. Second Edition. By G. Long, M.A. 
5s 6d. 

J. Ceesar de Bello Gallico. Books 1 to 3. 
With English Notes for Junior Classes. By G. 
Long, M.A. 2s 6d. 

M. Tullii Ciceronis Cato Major, sive de 
Senectute, Lelius, sive de Amicitia, et Epistole 
Selecte. By G. Long, M.A. 4s 6d. 

Quinti Horatii Flecci Opera Omnia. 
By A. J. Macleane, M.A. New Edition, carefully 
revised. 68 6d. 

Juvenalis Satirse XVI. By Herman Prior, 
M.A. (Expurgated Edition.) 4s 6d. 

P. Ovidii Nasonis Fastorum Libri Sex. 
By F. A. Paley, M.A. 58. 

C. Sallusti Crispi Catilina et Jugurtha. 
By G. Long, M.A. 5s. 

Taciti Germania et Agricola. By P. 
Frost, M.A. 33 6d, 

Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria lane; and Bell and 








GREEK CLASS-BOOKXS. 


12mo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
Rev. H. Fowler’s Auxilia Greeca. 


Feap 8yo, 3s 6d. 

Rev. P. Frost's Analecta Greca 
Minora, with Introductory Sentences, English 
Notes, and a Dictionary. 


Feap 8vo, 33 6d. 
Rev. P. Frost's Materials for Greek 
Prose Composition. 

*,* A Key to the above, 5s. 


8vo, cloth, 1s. 
Rev. P. Frost's Greek Accidence. 


8vo, cloth, price 1s 6d. 
Notabilia Quedam; or, the Principal 
Tenses of such Irregular Greek Verbs, and such 
Elementary Greek, Latin, and French Construc- 
tions, as are of frequent occurrence. 


8yvo, cloth, price 1s 6d. 
J. S. Baird's Homeric Dialect; its 


Leading Forms and Peculiarities. 


New Edition, revised, 8vo, 2s 6d. 

J. 8. Baird’s Catalogue of Greek Verbs, 
Irregular and Defective. 

——— 


GREEK CLASSICS.—Cambridge. 


ZEschylus, ex novissima recensione 
F. A. Paley, A.M. 3s. 





Euripides, ex recensione F. A. Paley, 
AM. 3vole. 3s 6d each. 

Contents of Vol. I.:—Rhesus, Medea, Hippolytus, 

Alcestis, Heraclide, Supplices, Troudes, Index. 

Contents of Vol. I1I.:—fon, Helena, Andromache, 

Electra, Bacche, Hecuba, Index. 

Contents of Vol. III,:—Hercules Furens, Phanisse, 

Orestes, Iphigenia in Tauris, Iphigenia in Aulide, 

Cyclops, Index, 


Herodotus, recensuit J. W. Blakesley, 


&.T.B. 2 vols. 73. 


Thucydides. recensuit J. G. Donaldson, 
S.T.P. 2 yols., 73. 


Xenophontis Anabasis, recensuit J. F. 
Macmichael, A.B. 2s 6d. 


Xenophontis Expeditio Cyri, recensuit 
J. F. Macmichael, A.B. 2s Gd. 


Novum Testamentum Greecum, Textus 
Stephanici, 1550. Accedunt varie Lectiones edi- 
tionum Beze, Elzeviri, Lachmanni, Tischendorfii, 
Tregellesii, curante I’. H, Scriveuer, A.M. 4s 6d. 

Also, on 4to writing paper, for MSS. notes, half 

bound, gilt top, 123. 


—o—— 


GREEK CLASSICS.—Grammar-School Edi- 
tions, with English Notes. 


Xenophontis Anabasis, with Intro- 
duction: Geographical and other Notes, Itinerary, 
and Three Maps compiled from Recent Surveys. 
By J. F. Macmichael, B.A. New Edition. 5s. 


Xenophontis Cyropeedia. By G. M. Gor- 
ham, M.A., late Fellow of Triuity College, Cam- 
bridge. 6s. 


Uniform with the above 

The New Testament in Greek, based on 
the Text of Schulz. With English Notes and Pre- 
faces, a Synopsis of the Four Gospels, and Chrono- 
logical Tables, illustrating the Gospel Narrative, by 

the Rev. J. F. Macmichael, B.A., 730 pages, price 

7s 6d. 


FRENCH CLASS-BOOKS. 
Feap 8vo, 1s 6d. 


’ 2. : 
Gasc’s First French Book. This Work is 
partly} based upon Olleudorff’s System, as adapted 
by Dr. Ahn; but the arrangement is methodical, 
and proper attention is paid to the Direct Teaching 
ofthe Grammar. New Edition. 


Feap 8vo, 2s. 

Gasc’s French Fables for Beginners, 
in Prose. With an Index ofall the Words. 

“Written in a purer and more modern style t 

other works of this class," —Athenwun. sesimees 


New Edition, 2s 6d. 


Gasc’s Second French Book; being a 
Grammar aud Exercise-Book, 


Feap 8vo, 3s 6d. 
Gasc’s Key to First and Second French 
Books. 
Feap 8vo, new Edition, 2s 6d. 
Gasc’s Histories Amusantes et Instruce 


tives. With English Notes. 


Feap 8vo, new Edition, price 2s 6d. 
Gasc’s Modern French Conversation. 


Feap 8vo, 23. 

Gasc’s French Poetry for the Young. 

A Selection from the best Authors. With English 

Notes. 

New Edition, price 4s 6d; Key, 6s. 

Gasc’s Materials for English Prose 
Composition ; or, Selections from the best English 
Prose Writers, to be turned into French, with Idio- 
matic Renderings cf Difficulties, and Copious 
Grammatical Notes, 

“*Studeuts could not have a better book."—Athenzum. 


Feap 8vo, 53. 

Gasc’s Prosateurs Contemporains; or, 
Selections in Prose, chiefly from Contemporary 
a Literature. With English Notes. 16mo, 
2s 6d. 


Gasc’s le Petit Compagnon: a French 
Talk Book for Little Children, With 52 Illustra- 
tious. 





—v 
FRENCH CLASSICS. 


New [dition, revised, fcap 8vo, 3s. 


Select Fables of La Fontaine. With 
English Notes, Edited by fF. i. A. Gasc, M.A. 


Second Edition, revised, feap 8vo, 43 6d. 


Aventures de Telemaque. Par Fene- 
lon. With English Notes. Kdited by C. J. Velille. 


New Edition, revised, fcap 8vo, 33 6d. 


Histoire de Charles XII. Par Voltaire. 
With English Notes. Edited by L. Direy. 


New Edition, revised, feap 8vo, 33 6d. 
Picciola. By X. B. Saintine. With 
English Notes. Edited by Dr. Dubuc. 
*,* These Editions have been selected for the Middle- 
Class Examinations. 


The French Drama; being a Selection of 
the best Tragedies aud Comedies of Moliére, 
Racine, P. Corneille, I’. Corueille, and Voitaire. 
With Arguments in English at the head of each 
Scene, aud Notes, Critical and explanatory, by A. 
Gombert. 1l3mo, Sold separately at 1s each ; half 
bound, ls Gd each, 

Comedies by Moliére. 

Les Précieuses Ridicules 

L’Ecole des Femmes 

L’icole des Maris 

Le Médécin malgré Lui 

M. de Pourceaugaac 

Amphitryon 


Le Misanthrope 

1 Avare 

Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme 

Le Tuartutle 

Le Malade Imaginaire 

Les Femmes Savantes 

Les luurberies de Scapin 
Tragedies &c., by Racine, 


La Thebaide, ou les Brittanicus Iphigénie 
Fréres Ennemis Béréuice Phédre 
Alexandre le Grand Bajazet Kstier 
Mithridate Athalie 


Andromuque 
Les Plaideurs (Com.) 
Tragedies, &e., by P. Corneille. 


Le Cid Cinna Pompée 
Horace Po yeucte 
By T. Corneille—Ariane. 
Plays by Voltaire 
Brutus Orestes La Mort de César 
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